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INTRODUCTION 

In a careful examination of the fragments preserved 
from the writings of the Greek comic poets, one must of 
necessity be impressed with the r6le which cooks in gen- 
eral played in Greek Comedy. In my own study of these 
comic fragments the material collated on this subject was 
such as to induce the belief that cooks were an important 
factor in the life of the ancient Greeks, both private and 
public, and therefore worthy of more extensive investigation 
and more careful consideration than had been accorded 
them. Hence I was led to investigate, as far as possible, 
all Greek literature, and the inscriptions as well, in the 
hope tbat a contribution of some value might be made to 
the study of Greek life on a subject which was apparently 
of such real importance. 

One need not go beyond a careful reading of Athenaeus 
to be convinced of the significant part which cooks played 
in the life of the Greeks from the middle of the fifth century 
before our era, or even earlier, down to the third century at 
least after the birth of Christ. Because of the form which 
Athenaeus gave to his work, under the title of Deipnoso- 
phistae^ and the subjects therein discussed, the characters 
at the fictitious feast of Larensis^ are represented as dis- 
coursing upon a variety of subjects concerned with feasting 
and everything pertaining to matters connected with the 
preparation of banquets and the like. Particularly is it 
true that the cook is introduced as quoting authors who 
have portrayed those of his own vocation in the Greek 
Comedy. To this fact, indeed, we owe the preservation of 
a very large number of the comic fragments. The rOle 

1 Cf. Wilh. Christ, Oeachichte der griechUchen Litteratur^, p. 735 and n. 2. 
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2 Rdle of Maryeipoi in Ancient Greece 

taken by cooks may be judged somewhat from the fact that 
at least two plays are known to have been composed by 
Nicostratus and Anaxilas which bore the titles of Mdyecpo^ 
and Mdyeipoi respectively, while Menander wrote a play 
called Ar)fiiovpy(k.^ In no less than thirty-three fragments,* 
moreover, Athenaeus indicates that a cook is speaking, and 
elsewhere the voice of the /idyeipo^ is often recognizable. 
As Comedy is a mirror of the life of the times when com- 
posed, however extravagant may be its form, we see herein 
very much that is of genuine worth in the study of such a 
question as that which I propose to discuss. In fact, we 
may safely say that no other single figure is everywhere in 
evidence quite so much on the comic stage, particularly of 
the Middle and the New Comedy, as the cook in his various 
humors and numerous and important functions. 

But not only do the writings of the comic poets point to 
the significance of the cook in Greece, but Athenaeus also 
either gives the names of writers on the art of cookery and 
related arts, or else quotes from similar authors with such 
frequency that no doubt can be left in our minds as to the 
ever-increasing significance of the art with the passing of 
the centuries. And, again, the cooks are here made to 
quote the chief authorities on their own specialties in a way 
that indicates the importance of their art as known to 
Athenaeus from the life of his own times, and from a study 
of previous customs and conditions. Such books would be 
written only when there was a positive demand for them. 
Hence no sufficient reason is apparent for the seeming 

1 All passages quoted from the fragments of Greek Comedy ( excepting Aristo- 
phanes) will be referred, by volume and page, to the works of August Meineke, 
Fragmenta Comicorum Qraecorum (ed. a. 1839, 1840, 1841, 1857), and Theodor Kock, 
Ctomicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (ed. a. 1880, 1884, 1888). Compare for the passages 
here cited, M. Ill, 284, 346; IV, 103; K. II, 224, 269; III, 33. 

a Of. M. Ill, 235, 298, 416, 429, 439, 442, 451, 462, 464, 465, 470, 471, 547 (big), 551, 585; 
IV, 26, 68, 153, 381, 394, 435, 436, 459, 479, 482, 486, 492, 494, 521, 530, 557, 583; K. II, 184, 234, 
323, 335, 341, 344, 351, 360, 361, 362, 366, 367, 423 (&t«) , 425, 447, 500, 540 ; III, 82 ; II, 545, 553 ; 
III, 276, 277, 296, 312, 314, 317, 322, 323, 342, 349, 369, 386. 
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apology of A. Wellauer for having treated of the literature 
relating to eating and cooks among the Greeks in an article 
entitled "Ueber die Ess- und Kochlitteratur der Griechen," 
in Jahn's ArchivfUr Phihlogie und Paedagogik (X [1844], 
pp. 176-94). 

The names of many of these writers are mentioned by 
cooks who appear in Comedy/ and Athenaeus refers to a 
very large number of them. It may not be amiss, there- 
fore, to make mention of a few of them here, because of the 
frequent allusions to them in Athenaeus, and thus some 
idea will be obtained of the extent to which such things 
were carried among the Greeks. Many of them, it appears, 
wrote books entitled 'O-^apruTt/ca, which dealt with every- 
thing related to 6'>^a of various kinds — that is to say, 
dainties in the line of meats. A great many of their names 
are recorded by Athenaeus.^ These writers are frequently 
quoted by the banqueters in Athenaeus and the cooks por- 
trayed by him, particularly on the methods of cooking 
varieties of fishes, the season when they should be eaten, the 
best places for obtaining them, and matters of like weight 
to the connoisseurs in the art. Among these names that of 
Mithaecus is especially famous, his book being devoted 
wholly to Sicilian cookery.' Pollux also recounts many 
names of men who wrote 'O'^ottoii/cA avyypdfjLfjLara,* Books 
of a somewhat different character were the TaarpoXoyia of 
Archestratus (which went under other names also) and the 
^OylraprvTi/cal TX&aaai of Artemidorus,^ the latter being a 
dictionary of cookery. There were also special works on 
special subjects, such as that of Chrysippus, who wrote on 
confectionery, with particular reference to cheese-cakes, it 

iCf. pp.31, 32. 

2Cf. Ath. xii, 516c; also Ath. rii, 294d. 304d, 8126, 3136; iz« 371e, 395/, etc., on 
Epaenetus; iz, 3696, etc., on Glaucus; rii, 325/, on Mithaecus. 

3 Of. Plato, Garg. 518 B. * Cf. Pollux, Onom, tI, 70, 71. 

sCf. Athen. i, 4, d and e; ir, 1626; viii, 3356, on Archestratus; Athen. i, 56 
iz, 387d; ziy, 662 and 663, on Artemidorus. 
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would seem.^ Dorotheas appears to have written on a 
special dish, funrvr),^ much spoken of in the New Comedy. 
Many others might be added to this list from other writers 
quoted by Athenaeus or mentioned by various authors. 
Indeed, such writings became so frequent, and their neces- 
sary effects were so strongly felt, that writers like Plutarch 
(particularly in his Quaestiones convivales) saw fit to advise 
against such extravagant and luxurious tastes as would be 
aroused by books of this character. Their main theme is 
that voiced by Musonius (in Stobaeus, Eel. xvii, 42, 
Wachsmuth-Hense) : 

Eis rovro 8c irpotX.rfXv$afiey Ax;(vcia9 icat o^o^ytas, oKrrc KoBairtp 
fLOvauca koc larpuca ovro) icat fuiycipcKa irtvoiqvTal rtvcs avyypdfifjMra, 
a rqv /uicv rjoovqv kox jraarv av^u rqv €v r^ f^apvyi, Tqy 6' vytciav 

Although no one of these books has been preserved en- 
tire, the quotations from them are suflScient to show that 
the influences from abroad were very powerful in increasing 
the growth of the art of cookery among the Grreeks. 
Through conflicts and intercourse with oriental nations, in 
particular, many new and unheard-of customs were intro- 
duced into Greece. The establishment of colonies in other 
lands shows its influence here as well as in other depart- 
ments of Greek life and thought. Hence many names of 
dishes mentioned by Athenaeus come from Lydia, Sicily, 
and elsewhere, and the preparation of these same dishes has 
been learned from foreign cooks. But surer evidence of 
external influences is found in frequent references, especially 
in Comedy, to cooks themselves from other countries, as will 
appear in the main discussion of this subject.' 

Passages in the Old Greek Comedy before the time of 
Aristophanes* show that the art of the skilled cook was 

1 Cf. Athen. ziv, 647c, 648a. 3 Cf. ibid, 9S2f, 8 Cf. pp. 13-17 and pp. 40, 41. 

4 Cf. Pherecrates in Athen. vi, 268e (M. II, 299; K. 1, 174). 
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already an important factor in the life of the times. Indeed, 
it is not to be doubted, as allusions in the fragments pre- 
served to us indicate, that already in the plays of Epicharmus 
and other earlier comic writers questions pertaining to 
cookery were not unknown. By the time of Aristophanes 
this great poet was ready to ridicule the important place 
which such things were allowed in preceding writers.* Yet 
even he cannot refrain from presenting to his audiences 
some cooking scenes of rare interest,* so varied and impor- 
tant were the functions of the cooks of his time, and such 
was the popular demand, because of the popular taste, for 
such spectacles. But in the Middle and New Comedy the 
cook was a still more familiar figure upon the boards. From 
this period the increase in luxurious habits of living and 
eating among certain peoples of Greece was allied with cor- 
responding extravagance in matters relating to cookery. 
These customs must have had special weight from the 
period of Alexander the Great to the time when Athenaeus 
wrote his Deipnosophists, And after an investigation of 
Greek literature we find that Athenaeus is our chief au- 
thority on this large subject, first of all by reason of the 
style of the book he composed, and again because of the 
innumerable writers mentioned or quoted in his work. 

In a coherent and full discussion of a subject of this 
kind there are very many difficulties in the way of progress, 
so many varieties of forms does it assume. To sum these 
up briefly: The kind of cook required to prepare the food 
varied for different occasions, and sometimes more than one 
kind were necessary for the same occasion. Again, the 
same title might signify the same person, but with a differ- 
ent function to perform, under different circumstances. 
And, lastly, with the lapse of years it was not impossible 
for the title of a certain kind of cook to carry with it an 

1 Cf . Arist., Poaj, 739 flf. «Cf. pp. 52 f . 
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entirely new signification. The lack of any complete dis- 
cussion of the subject may possibly be due, in part at least, 
to these very reasons. 

Among the passages in modem works that I have found 
on this subject, the article by E. Potter in the Dictionnaire 
des antiquit^s, grecques et romaineSy of Daremberg and 
Saglio (s. V. "Coquus ou Cocus") seems to be the most 
comprehensive. Yet this makes no pretensions to an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, and some conclusions in 
this article are liable to change upon a more thorough study 
of all the evidence afforded in literature.* Many references 
to various aspects of the question are found scattered through 
the valuable Lehrbuch of Hermann.^ In Hugo BlUmner's 
separate work* there are also statements regarding the prov- 
ince of those designated by certain words. Certain phases 
of the cook's life are discussed by Bekker in his Charikles.^ 
Mahaffy has, moreover, presented parts of the subject in 
popular form in his interesting book, Social Life in OreeceJ^ 
Wherever I have found the subject treated by other modem 
writers, I shall endeavor to give honor to whom honor is 
due. The books mentioned above contain the fullest gen- 
eral discussions I have been able to discover. 

A word is here in order regarding the method which I 
shall use in the presentation of the subject. The word fid- 
yeipo^ designated and included those cooks who were supreme 
in their art at the time when the most evidence is available 
concerning their profession. The discussion of these per- 
sons will therefore serve as the fundamental part of this 
work. And, furthermore, since this word /Jidyeipo^ has not 

iCf. pp.29 fif. 

2Gf. K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechiachen PrivatcUterthUmer^ (red. ab 
Hugo Bltlmner, 1882), pp. 218, 223, 227, 228, etc. 

3 Cf . Hugo BltLmner, Technologic und Terminologie der Gewerbe UTid KUnaie bei 
Oriechen und BOmem (Leipzig, 1875), I, pp. 82-84. 

4Cf. W. A. Bekker, Chanklee (red. ab Herm. GK>U, 1878), II, pp. 206, 818, etc. 
BCf. J. P. Mahaffy, Socicd Life in Greece, pp. 281 ff. 
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the same signification at all times, as will be shown below, it 
has appeared most suitable to use the Greek word through- 
out this discussion. The relations of the /JLor/eipot to cooks 
indicated by other words will therefore be mentioned only 
in a general way. But at some future time it is my pur- 
pose to publish as a second part to this discussion the 
results of my study of material concerning the other various 
kinds of cooks. In this way it is hoped there will remain 
no doubt in the minds of those who read this dissertation as 
to the correctness of the conclusions drawn from the vast 
amount of material afforded by Greek writers regarding the 
status, the distinctions, the functions, the characteristics of 
these fidyeipoL who delighted the hearts and pleased the 
palates of so large a number of the ancient Greeks. 

Princeton, N. J. 
January, 1905 



CHAPTER I 

DERIVATION OP THE WORD MAFBIPOZ 

As regards the derivation of the word fidyeipo^:, the an- 
cient lexicographers refer it to the root fiay- which is found 
in fidaaa) (or fiaTTto), "to knead." And so Herodianus (i, 
198, 11. 9, 10, Lentz) explains the word: Mdyeipty: iraph 
TO fidaatD 6 tA? fid^a^ <l>vp&v;^ while Eustathius says [Com. 
in Odyss.j p. 1761, 11. 34 ff.) : "E^?; Si /cal Srt i} fmyU airo 
rrj^ /id^rj^ tj rov fAoareveiv prfOelira irapdyei rov fAdyetpop, 89 
ovTO}, (fyqal^ X^erai iraph to fiay(Sa^ cupeip ijyovp irpoa<f>4p€iP. 
Suidas and the Etymologicum magnum follow Herodianus 
in his explanation of the etymology of the word.* Slightly 
varying in their tenor are the remarks of other writers on 
etymology when treating of this word, but they are generally 
agreed in referring it to the same root as occurs in the verb 
fAiUrao).^ 

Hence the primal signification of the word was asso- 
ciated with the making of bread. But other words were 
afterward used for "bakers,"* and the word fidy€ip<yi came 
to have a very specific meaning.*^ And this view agrees with 
the statement of Paulus* (in Festus, p. 58, 14 M.) : "Cocum 
et pistorem apud antiques eundem fuisse accepimus.'' 

1 Of. Arist., Eq. 55, *V»^*»' /*e/*ax<>T05." 

3 Said, and Etym. mag.^s. v. Cf. also Herodian. ii, 412, 1. 14, Lentz: Mayeipof 
iropd rh /idao-ia ifyovv 6 rcls fia^af ficpt^wv, from Etym. Orion. 100, 4. 

sCf. Etym. Oudian.t 8. v.; Schaefer on Qregor. Cor., pp. 280 and 606. 

* Such words as afyroK&wo^, dproirotik , iriToiroi6t, It is my intention at some futnre 
time to publish the results of my investigation concerning the use and application 
of these words. 

sCf. Daremberg et Saglio, 8. v. **Coquus," and Hugo BlfLmner, Technologie u, 
Terminologie der Oewerbe u, KUnste bei Or. u. B6m. (Leipzig, 1875), I, 82 ff. 

^Ct. Pliny, N. H. zyiii, 108: '^Certumque fit Atei Capitonis sententia, cocos 
tum panem lautioribus coquere solitos pistoresque tantum eos qui far pisebant 
nominatos; nee cooos vero habebant in seryitiis eosque ex macello conducebant.'* 

9 






10 Rdle of Mdr/eipoi in Ancient Greece 

Before the time of Euripides and Aristophanes, there- 
fore, the word fidyeipof; had received another meaning, which 
was quite distinct from its root signification and primitive 
use. It was henceforth familiarly employed in its new 
sense/ And inasmuch as we are not familiar with the word 
as used in its original signification, it is only with the later 
meaning that we are now concerned. 

iCf. Ear., Ctfcl. 396-406, and see p. 56; also Arist., Aeham. 1015, Pax 1017, etc. 
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CHAPTER II 

SOCIAL STATUS OF THE MArBIPOI 
I. AS DEPICTED IN HOMER 

In Homeric times the habits of life were simple. The 
food was coarse and consisted mainly of roasted meats (for 
the most part cattle), of which large quantities were pre- 
pared for particular occasions. Nor was there any distinc- 
tion made in the fare for different persons, as Athenaeus 
(i, 8/-9a) observes: 

'AttX^v ovv dTToScScoKC Ttfv SuuTav rrcuTi koI ttjv avrrpf o/aoicds jSouri- 
Xevoriv i&(or(us, veois irpco'jSvrat?, ^Xcycov* 

wapa Sc (tarrfv cravixro'c rpairc^av, 
atrov S' alSoirj rafiirf irap€$riK€ <l>€pova'a, 
&urpo9 8e Kpcuov TrivaKas irapidrjKev dlcipas, 
Ktu TovTwv oirrSiv Koi o>s ctti to '7ro\v /3o€Liav' vapa Sk ravra, oijrc iv 
coprats ovt' iv yofiot? oirr' iv oAAf/ o~i;vo3(^ naLpaTCOri<nv ovSeVf Kotroi 
voAAoKis Tov *Ayafi€fxvova iroii/cra? ^tirviij^ovra tovs d/wWovs^.^ 

And so even at the feast of the suitors, as Athenaeus (i, 9 6, 
c) again notes, the food is simple and plain. Yet there 
seems to have been a kind of saeredness attaching to the 
feasts in general in the Homeric period because of the sacri- 
fices which preceded them. Hence the heroes of those days 
participated^ in the preparations for the feasts. The king 

iCf. Saidas, Lexicon, s. v. 'O/nifpof (II, p. 1099 Bernh.), and see E. Hiller, Bh* 
Mus. XL (1885), pp. 204 ff. 

2Cf. OdyM.iii,82f.: 

'Ei^9' afia "SioTtoft ^crro ovv viao'iv, a/u.^i S* croipoi 
dair' ivTvv6fi9voi. «cpca r^ wirrwv aAAa r' eircipov; 

also Odyss, xt, 321 ff., where Odysseus boasts : 

Api|<rTO<rvi77 ovx av fioi ipiacreu fipor^ aAAof, 
irvp t' c^ vri^vai Std re {vAa Savi. KCdur<rai, 
Jatrpcvtrai re <cai oirr^croi koI Oivoxoi)<rai, 
ota re rotf aya^io-i irapa3p«MiNri x^f"!*^* 

And see Ath. i, 18 a, &. 

11 



12 Rdle of Mdjeipoi in Ancient Greece 

himself might slay the victim and perform the sacrifice, as 
does Agamemnon in the Iliad (iii, 292 flP.) :^ 

KoX rov$ ficv Kar€drfK€v ivl xOoyo^ acrntupovTa^, 
OvfAOV S€VOfi€vow diTo yop fi€yo^ ciAcro \h\k6s. 

Prom such passages as these Athenaeus concludes (xiv, 
66O0) : Oi/Tft)? epSo^ov rjv xal fieyiarov to rfj^ fAayeLpifcrj^ 
T^xyrf^ a^kofia. But in reality, strictly speaking, there was 
no fiayeipiKTf rexyq in the Homeric period, nor did the simple 
customs of the times demand the services of the skilled pro- 
fessional cook who later appeared prominently in Greek 
life. The members of the household, whether free born or 
slaves, at that time performed the simple duties of the home 
and did not consider such labors as at all disgraceful. 
There were, of course, slaves belonging to the household, 
but no one whose special province was the culinary depart- 
ment.^ The one who approached most nearly the fidryupa: 
of later times, therefore, was the Batrpo^, but even this per- 
son can hardly be compared with the skilled fidyeipty; in his 
functions.' In brief, his duty was to dispense the meats to 
the feasters after having cut them into smaller pieces. 

The word fidrfetpo^j then, does not occur in Homer, nor 
do any derivatives from the same root, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. What is particularly to be noted, how- 
ever, is that cooking was not then looked upon as a peculiarly 
servile act. 

II. AS DEPICTED IN GBEEE GOMEDT 

As has already been observed, the art of the p^dyeipo^ 
was well advanced at the time of the Old Comedy, and this 

K'f. OdyM.iii,442f.: 

TLiktKvv 5e Mcveirr^Ac/uiof 8pa<rv/x^5i}c 

3 Cf . Pliny, N, H, zyiii, 108, for a statement of a similar state of affairs amonff 
the early Romans. 

8 The material which I hare collated on the fiairpo^ will be used in a subseqnent 
article. 
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was the term used to designate the skilled professional cook/ 
This fact will be made clear in the further presentation of 
the subject, especially in the discussion of the times and 
occasions at which fidr/eipoi were employed in their profes- 
sional capacity.* To the mind of one who has studied the 
characters portrayed in Greek Comedy, particularly in the 
fragments of the Middle and New Comedy, there should be 
no doubt as to the very important r6le which fidyeipoi as 
a class played in the life of the times. It must be constantly 
borne in mind, however, that we are not now considering the 
condition of the domestic slaves who performed the ordinary 
duties of the household and aided in the usual daily cooking 
done at home. The fidyecpo^ of this and succeeding times 
was quite another character, as will appear in the course of 
this discussion. 

The attempt is here made to depict briefly the place of the 
fidyeipoL on the comic stage more as a means to establish- 
ing their social status at the time than with the intention of 
characterizing them thoroughly, though the characteristics 
of the cook in general are largely determined from the study 
of the comic fragments, and these will be discussed more at 
length in a later chapter.* First of all, then, our attention 
is directed to 

(a) The masks of the fidyeipoi in Greek Comedy, — Here 
our most fruitful source on the character of the fidy€ipo<i in 
Comedy, outside of the Comedy itself, is a passage in Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 659a) : 

*E/ca\ow 01 iroAauK rbv pkv ttoKltikov fiay€ipov Maarcova, tov 8'cKroiriov 
Terriya. Xpvcri'TrTro^ 8' 6 <^iA.<xro<^09 tov MaicrcDva drro tov fUKraaOai oicrat 
K€K\vj<r6aij oXov tov dfiaBrj kcu. irpo^ yacrrcpa vcvcvKora, dyvooiv on Mai- 
ccDV ycyovcv Ktofu^Sia^ xmoKpiTrfs Mcyapevs to yevo9, o? koI to Trpocuyrrtlov 
cvpc TO air' avTOv KoXovfitvov Maur(i>va, a>s 'Apio'ro^dn;? <l>rfalv 6 Bv^d^rio^ 
iv Ti} vepl Upoaiairiav, cvpctv avrov tfrnxTKiav koI to tov depavovTO^ 'n-pwrtanov 

1 Cf . pp. 4 and 6. 3Cf. pp. 48ff. sSee pp. 73 £F. 
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Kol TO Tov fwycipov. Kol cifcorcDS Ktu TO. rovrocs vparovra trKiafLfjiaTa 
KoXurai fuuar<oviKa, 

The passages found in Hesychius and Eustathius are 
clearly based on the statement of Athenaeus/ But Pollux 
{Onom. iv, 148-50) also tells us — doubtless using the infor- 
mation gained from the great work of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, TLepl UpoaayrrtDv, quoted above by Athenaeus, as Zielin- 
ski points out^ — that there were two different masks for the 
fidyeipoi in the New Comedy: 

Ta 8c SovXctfv irpotTioira KfOfwca 7rainro9, i/yc/xo)!' dtpdiraWf Kara) rpi^^tas 
ri Kara) r€r/9i;(a)/i,evo99 Bepatrm^v oZXo^j 0€pairiiiv '^ILolo'iav^ Oepdirtov Tcrri^, 
^ye/Aa)v irrureurTog, 6 fikv vdinroi fi6v<K rSiv Bepairovrwv ttoAxos cort, kcu 

&/)koL aircKvuBtpov 6 8c Ma((ra)v^ depdtrtav ^oAaKpog TrvppK 

loTiv, 6 8c dtpaiTiov Tirrii <f>a\aKpo^ ficXas, 8vo rj rpCa fio<rTp-u)(ui 
ficXava CTTiKci/DicvoSy Kat 5fu>ca cv r<p ycvct<p, BiMrrpwfio^ rrfv wj/iv. 

From these passages it is seen that the characters of the 
native fidyeipo^; and the foreign fidyeipof; were clearly dis- 
tinguished on the comic stage, even as late as the New Attic 
Comedy, by certain masks which bore the names of Maurwv 
and TArtf , respectively. Moreover, according to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, the mask of the native fiayeipo^ was 
so named from its inventor, the Megarian actor Maeson.* 
Athenaeus further tells us (xiv. 659c) that Polemon said 
Maeson was from the Sicilian (Hyblaea) Megara. His words 
are these: Tov Se tAaurtova TloXefitov iv rok irpo^ Tifjuuov etc 
T&v iv 'StUceXla il>rjalv elvai Meydpoov xal ovk ck t&v ^uraUov. 

iCf. Hesych., Lex., «. w, MaCawv and Tcrri^; Enstath. on Horn. Odyu, (xiv, 78), 
p. 1751, 53 ff. Compare also F. G. Schneidewin in ConJ, Crit.y p. 122, on Hesychius, 

2 Of. Th. Zielinski, Quaeat, com., pp. 6S-66. 

> Bekker^s correction of the MS readinart adopted by E. Bethe in his edition of 1900. 

4 Schneidewin (2oc. cit mpra) wonld make Maeson a poet also; but this does, 
not so mnch concern us in this connection. Compare also Meineke, Frgta, com 
Oraec. I, pp. 22 ff. It may be further noted that Wilamcwits (in Hermes IX, 390 f.) 
objects to Schneidewin^s " plattrationalistiche Methode." The other derivation of 
this name, Maeson (from the verb /uiao-a<r0at), is hardly to be accepted. But compare 
Zielinski, loc. cit. 
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Zielinski {loc. cit,) thinks this Maeson was a comic character 
well known both to Nisaean Megara and to Hyblaean Megara. 
But while this is doubtless true as regards the character in 
Comedy, the view of Schneidewin (in Conj. crit., pp. 120-29) 
that the actor Maeson was from Nisaean Megara is, to my 
mind, more to be commended. I cannot agree with Zielin- 
ski, however, when he assumes that the comic character 
Maeson appeared in diflPerent r6les. There is no evidence 
in either Athenaeus or Pollux to this effect, but the masks 
of the fidyeipot and depdvovres alone are mentioned in this 
connection. Zielinski makes this assumption, too, despite 
the fact that he rightly, as I think, rejects (with A. Nauck*) 
the statement of Festus in a passage which has doubtless 
become corrupted in the course of the changes which this 
work has undergone. From this character of the Maeson, 
then, arose the a-Kd>fifiaTa fiaiatoviKd that were afterward 
familiar in the plays of the comic poets at Athens. 

The name Terri^ given to the mask of the foreign /idr/eipof: 
is not so easy of explanation. Indeed, scholars have thus 
far failed to give a satisfactory reason for the use of this 
word in this relation. It seems to be well established that 
the origin of the character Maeson was in the Dorian Comedy.* 
Then are we to suppose, with Zielinski' and others, that the 
character of the Terrtf did not exist alongside of that of the 
Maurwv? The mask called Ma(a-a>v represented the domestic 
fidy€ip(ys. But why should this type of fidyeipo^: be specially 

iCf. A. Nauck, Ariat. Byz.frgta,^ pp. 276, 277, where the passage from Festus is 
cited. The latter originally mnst have contained the quotation from Aristophanes 
of Byzantium himself. O. Ribbeck (in Alazofiy p. 26) holds to the opposite view of 
the Festus passage, which he apparently accepts in its entirety. See Zielinski, 
Quaest. com.^ p. 64, n. 1. 

sit is beyond the province of this discussion to dwell upon the meaning of the 
expression, "Dorian Comedy.'' The mask was Dorian and comic, however, in that 
it was the invention of the Megarian comic actor, Maeson. 

3Cf. Quaeat. com., p. 66: "Doricae tamen comoediae personam fuisse Tettigem 
non crediderim; etymologiam frustra odieris, veterum autem testimonia de Attico 
omnia loquuntur Tettlge. lam cum Atheniensium deliciae fuerint cicadae, fieri 
potest ut Athenis primum sit inventa persona ista, ut 'Ep/uiwi/evf aliae.*' 
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portrayed, if there were not set over against it the class of 
the foreign /Mciyeipoi represented by the mask called Terrtf ? 
It is, moreover, noteworthy that Athenaeus says both these 
names of masks were used by those whom he calls ol iraXaioL 
These words must refer to none other than the iBarliest comic 
poets, since we have no trace of any reference to these char- 
acters by name in the fragments of the Old Comedy at 
Athens. Let us therefore suppose that the mask called 
Terrtf was also familiar to Dorian Comedy. How, then, 
shall we explain the name itself? 

It is well known that the Athenians in early times wore 
representations of the cicadae in some form of ornaments as 
emblematic of their being indigenous to the soil {avrSxOove:). 
In fact, Thucydides tells us that even in his day it had not 
been long since the older Athenians left off wearing these 
golden ornaments in their hair/ Aristophanes also refers 
to this old custom in the Nubes (983): *Apxa^ld ye /cal 
Au7ro\ia>8rf koI rerrlyayv apd/Meara,^ This custom and notion 
of the old Athenians was doubtless well known to the people 
of Megara at that time, especially since, at the close of the 
seventh century before our era, the Megarians and Athenians 
had met in the conflict (between 610 and 600 B. o.) which 
was finally decided by arbitration in favor of the Athenians. 
This would necessarily leave feelings of hostility in the minds 
of the Megarians. What more suitable, then, than that in 
the Dorian Comedy the mask of the foreign fidyeipo^ should 
receive its name in ridicule of a custom in a neighboring 
rival state? How could this have been more successfully 
accomplished than by having this character on the comic 
stage wear cicadae in the manner which characterized their 
neighbors, the Athenians? In this way the Megarians might 

IThac. i, 6: Kol ol vp«<r^vrcpot . . . . ov wokvt XP^vof cvctJii .... ciravo^oyro .... 
XPvaSiv rcTTiywv eWpact Kpt»fivXov ava£ovit.tvoi rStv iv rg xe^oA^ r^ix*^*'* 

2 Gf. Suidas under the lemma rrrriytv avo/utcora, where he explains the use of the 
epithet as applied to the Athenians. Cf . also Arist., Eq. 18S1, rcrrtyo^^paf . 



J 
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also further make sport of the claim of the Athenians that 
they and the cicadae were indigenous to the soil (if we accept 
this interpretation of the custom), by calling the mask of the 
foreign fjuvfeipo^ by this name. I would therefore hold — 
what seems to me most likely — that the name of the character 
TAti^ in Dorian Comedy originated in this reference to an 
ancient and familiar custom of the Athenians. The reputa- 
tion of Athenian fidyeipoi among other peoples of that remote 
time may have added much to the effectiveness of such a 
representation in the Dorian Comedy. 

The name would thus have been handed down to the time 
of the New Attic Comedy, along with that of Maeson, though 
its real origin had long since been forgotten in the course of 
three centuries. For it must be borne in mind that Pollux, 
in the passage quoted above, is describing the characters of 
the New Attic Comedy. It will presently be seen that the 
characters of both the domestic and the foreign fidr/eipoi 
were in evidence on the comic stage of later times, though 
Pollux may simply have applied the old names of the masks, 
as he learned them from preceding writers, to the two dis- 
tinctive types of fuvyeipoi that still prevailed at the period of 
the New Attic Comedy. But the old names no longer carried 
with them the exact significance that attached to them when 
the masks were invented for use in the Dorian Comedy. 

(6) Conditions portrayed in Greek Comedy. — Let us 
next endeavor to discover as far as possible the social condi- 
tion of the fidyeipoc as portrayed under these masks in 
comedy. Here again the statement of Athenaeus quoted 
above (p. 13) claims our first attention: 

Xpurtinros . . . . , AyvoSw on Maur(i>v ycyovc Kcofu^Suis virofc/Nr^ 
Mcytipm TO ycvos, os koI to irpoatmreZov cv/dc to &tr^ avrov «caA.ov/icvoy 
MoMTiova, &i *ApuTTo<f>ainrfi fjirfolv 6 Bv^ovrios cv rtp ircpc TLpocianioVf 
cvpciv avrov ^cutkuv koI to tov SepdirovTOi npoaayirov teal to tov 
fiayupov. 
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The information contained in this passage from Athenaeus 
has an important bearing upon the social status of fidyeipoi 
at the period of the Dorian Comedy. For if the actor Mae- 
son invented two separate and distinct masks for the ficuyeipty; 
and the Bepdweov^ as is clearly demonstrated, must we not 
conclude that the condition of the fidyeipoi of the tim^ 
differed from that of the ordinary Oepdirovre; ? Yet someone 
may point to the Pollux passage already quoted (p. 14), as 
proving that the fidyetpo^ in comedy was depicted as a 
Oepdirtov or even a hovko^i (if we hold to the earlier distinc- 
tion in the use of these words). But Pollux is here discuss- 
ing the characters of the New Attic Comedy, as has been 
noted, and during this later period there seems to have been 
much more reason for such a reference to the comic charac- 
ter of the fid^eipoi. This will be made clear below. More- 
over, it may be argued that another passage in the same 
author {Onom, iv, 118 f.), where he is discussing the comic 
dress, goes to prove that the fidyeipof; was not attired in 
comedy as the ordinary Bov\o<i. His words are these: 

"KiafUKTf 8c eo-^s iiiofu^' lori 8c -^iroiv Xevfcos, axrrffio^f Kara rrfv 

dpio'Tepav irXevpav paffyqv ovk txtaVy ayvairro9 vS ^ '''^^ 8ovAa>v 

ii<afiiSi Kol ifULTiSiov ri ir/oocrfccirot XevKOv, o cyKd/A)3a>fux Xeycrai, i; 
ivipprffUL, Tif 8c /Duiyctjpo) 8i7rX^ ayvaTrros i^ iaOij^} 

A passage in Lucian [De saltatione, cap. 29) confirms this 
belief: 

'H KUi/AifSia 8c KOI rwv irpoaiamav avrwv to KaraycAoorov fiipo^ rov 
Tcpirvov avTy vtvofUKtv, ola Aacov koI Tifimv koI fiayeipuiv irpocrniira. 

For it must be remembered that Lucian was familiar with 
such names as these here mentioned, from the Boman comic 
poets, who commonly employed them as slave-names. In 
this place, then, Lucian apparently distinguishes between 
such slave characters as these names would indicate at his 

iSee the chapter on "Dress of the Mayeipot," where this passage is farther dis- 
cussed (pp. 71 f.). 
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time on the comic stage, and the character of the fidrfeipa^ 
in comedy. Yet our chief evidence for the Dorian Comedy 
is contained in the quotation from the work of Aristophanes 
of Byzantium preserved by Athenaeus. Prom this passage 
alone, however, we may safely conclude that the fidyeipo^ 
in early Greek Comedy, at least, was portrayed as a depdirtav 
only in the free and honorable sense as opposed to the 
servile condition of the BovXo^ of that time, while the mask 
of the fidyeipiy; indicated that he was of a social rank and 
standing dissimilar even to that of the ordinary depdircDv. 

In the Old Attic Comedy I can nowhere find a reference 
to fAdyeipoi such as would indicate a servile condition on 
their part. Wherever direct allusion is made to the fAdyeipo^ 
in Aristophanes, in fact, the great poet seems to imply that 
17 fiayeipucri was the province of the skilled professional 
who, with his assistants, was employed on important occasions.^ 

But in the Middle and New Attic Comedy we find our 
richest, most abundant material for determining the posi- 
tion of the fidyeipoi. The very fact that they are such an 
important figure in the Comedy of this period would lead one 
to surmise that their position was not a mean one, despite 
our recognition of the intended exaggeration of facts and 
circumstances upon the comic stage. Such things are of fre- 
quent occurrence upon the boards at the present time. But 
it is not likely that slaves should have repeatedly sustained 
so important a r6le in Greek Comedy as was that of the 
fuvyecpoi during the periods of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Athenaeus is furthermore our authority for the following 
statement (xiv, 658 f. ) : OvBi yitp &v eSpoi ta? v/a&v SovXov 
/idy€ip6v riva iv tcGy/JupSUi irXrjv irapcL JIoa€LS{7nrq) ii6vtp. This 
is confirmed beyond a doubt by my study of the comic 
fragments. Nowhere in any of the extant fragments is the 
employer of a fidyeipo^ addressed as a slave would address 

iCf. pp. 48 f., 52, with references there given. 
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his master. In every instance the fidycipo^ acts as an inde* 
pendent person proud of his accomplishments in his art. 
As regards the condition of these characters as portrayed in 
Posidippus (who continued to write his plays long after the 
beginning of the fourth century b. o.) , the passages to which 
Athenaeus refers may be preserved by him, as Meineke 
(IV, 514 f.) has suggested, in the following (XIV, 659c):* 

*AAA' o y€ IloaraSiinros vepa, Sovktav /xayetpcDv cv 'AirofcXciOfieio; <l>rfariv' 

ravrl fi€v ow rocaOra. (rvikPalvti. Sc ri 
vvv fjuoi SuucovovvTi irapa nS Sccnrori; 
doTciov* ov\ aXwrofjL^ hc^ipiav Kpai^. 

cjSaSi^es l^a> rwv itvXmv fidya-po^ £v; 

B. €VTo^ trvXSiv yap ^av^ fjLcviav SSeiirvoi ^v. 

A. trorep^ ovv d<^io'ai; B. Kar' ayopay ipydiofuw 

inpCaro yap ris op^e^o^ /mc yvcopi/tos. 

If we assume this to be the case, the greater is our dis- 
appointment at not being able to know how much more of 
these plays existed at the time of Athenaeus. For if it were 
permitted us to explain these two passages from plays of 
Posidippus without any reference to the statement of the 
erudite Athenaeus, I would interpret them differently from 
either Casaubon or Meineke^ in the one instance, and from 
the generally accepted explanation of Dobree in the other.' 
I would say that in both cases a inroBicucovtx;^ speaks of the 
fidyupo^ with whom he is learning the art. In the for- 
mer passage such an assistant of a fidyeipof; glories in the 
fact that he is now serving with such a master of the art that 
he has no more fears of being caught in the act of filching 

1 Cf . M. IV, 514 and 520 ; K. IH, 336 and 342. 

2 See Meineke, FV, 514 f. where Casaubon 's view is given, as well as his own inter- 
pretation of the fragment. 

sSee M. IV, 5^, where Oobree^s view is cited and adopted. 

* Cf. Posid. in Ath. iz, 376e (M. IV. 521 ; K. Ill, 342 ; 1. 10), where the word occnrs 
in this sense. 
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t^ie meat,^ at least not while in the service of so ingenious a 
person. The second fragment seems to me to confirm this 
view. This /idyetpa^ has been hired only in the sense that 
he has become a part of the retinue of a more distinguished 
disciple of the art and so says he works in the market-place. 
His superior has been employed to go into the country for 
some particular occasion, and this assistant is to accompany 
him. Hence the remark of the inroBicucovo^ that he is going 
outside the gates to get his dinner.' At any rate, however 
these p€issages may be interpreted, the evidence adduced by 
Athenaeus in support of his statement is very slight. And 
though we may accept the statement as true, without refer- 
ence to these quotations, we must decide from our study of 
other more important fragments of Posidippus that even this 
author did not commonly represent the fidyeipo^ in a servile 
condition. In one of these fragments (M. IV, 513; K. Ill, 
335) someone hires a fAciyeipo^ in the market-place, and 
the rivalries existing between members of the profession at 
such a time are clearly depicted. Again, Posidippus (M. IV, 
521; K. Ill, 342) portrays a prince of fidyeipoi in conver- 
sation with his (TvvSidicovoi (vs. 1) who gives the advice 
(vss. 3 fiF. ) : T&v '^Svafidrmv | irdvrtov lepdriarSv iariv iv 
fiayeipiK^ \ a\a^ov€(a. In a third passage preserved to us 
from the same author (M. IV, 523; K. Ill, 344), afidyeipof; 
boasts of one of his profession and compares him to a general 
in the midst of the conflict as he meets the ravenous mouths 
that are ready to make depredations on his dainty dishes. 
Athenaeus says, moreover, elsewhere (xiv, 661d):' Kal 
'AXef t9 S* iv AejSrjriq) 8r)Xo2 Sti f) /jbayeiptKr) T^vrj iinTijSevfia 
^v ikevOeptov irokOrq^ ydp Tt9 oi/K ayevri^ ev axn^ SeUwrai 6 

1 See p. 85, where this trait of the fidytipos is discussed. 



2 Bobree's yiew partly coincides with this opinion : "Nempequidam ruri degens 
hnnc coquum apud forum isto die conduxerat.' 



» 



3 Cf . M. Ill, 440 ; K. II, 843. Cf . also Pliny, N. H. zyiii, 108, quoted by Kock. 
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/idy€ip(y;. It is noteworthy that Alexis belongs to the transi 
tion period from the Old Comedy to the New. 

Nor should we consider the position of the fidyeipoi as a 
slavish one because of the ill treatment accorded them, as 
depicted by some writers of the New Comedy, for this seems 
to have happened mainly when a /ic^ye^po? was employed by 
young sports of the time for some festive occasion.' Besides, 
fragments might be quoted which show a distinct regard for 
the feelings of the fidyeipo^,^ And there was a familiar 
proverb regarding the treatment of the fidyeipo^; given by 
Eubulus to this effect (M. Ill, 235; K. II, 184) :' 

'AAA' riKovaupjev 
ocr' av 6 yua.yv.poi iiafiaprgy rvirrerai, 

And even as late as Menander we find a similar sentiment 
expressed in one of his fragments (M. IV, 108; K. Ill, 39) : 

Ovdik els 
pAyeipov aSiKT^aas M(aos 3ie^vycv* 
iepoirpejnjs tto)? cotiv 'q/xSiv 17 T€)(yrjf 

which further appears to point to a common interest preva- 
lent among members of the profession. 

The fidy€ipo<;, therefore, was certainly not represented 
in the character of a slave on the comic stage — so far as the 
comic fragments indicate — up to the time of Posidippus, 
and even then very rarely.* 

I Of. DiphUus, in Ath. yii, 292c (M. IV, 394 ; K. II, 553 ; U. 26 ff.) ; also Arcbedicus, 
in Ath. VII. 2946 (M. IV, 436; K. Ill, 277). 

aCf. Mnesimachus, in Ath. iz, 403 a, & (M. Ill, 568; K. II, 437 ; vss. 24 ff.). 

> Gf . PhilyUius in Ath. iz, 381a (M. U, 862, K. I, 784) : 

"Ort av Tvj^ 
lidy€ipos aiiKriaaSi rov avAi^Tijv \afieiv 
ffXriyas. 

A Too much mnst not be inferred from the fact that the Roman comic poets who 
imitated the writers of the New Attic Comedy depicted the cooks as in a slavish con- 
dition. While Plantns and Terence drew largrely from Greek sonrces, they would 
nevertheless be likely to represent menials of their own times as slaves in their imi- 
tations or adaptations of plays from the Greek. Moreover, the /iayetpot were not the 
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We next turn to the consideration of the evidence at our 
disposal outside of Comedy. 

III. AS DEPICTED OUTSIDE OP COMEDY 

(a) Before 300 B. C. — Too much stress must not be laid 
upon the statement quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 661e) from 
writers on cookery: 

Koi ol ra 'O^aprvruca 3c <rvyyp€al/avT€^ ^HfKucXeC^rp re koX FAatWos 
6 Aofcpos ovx dpfioTTciv iJKurl ^*^ Sovkoiai^ rrp/ fuiytLpuaiVf dXA' ovSk rots 
TV)(owri rwv iX,€v$€pwv.^^ 

And yet such a statement seems to be confirmed by the 
public honors conferred on the fidyeipot in certain places. 
Timaeus,* for example, says that certain persons were crowned 
at public feasts of the Sybarites, iv oU a'T€(l>avova0ai zeal 
T&v fiayetpoDv rots apiara rh iraparedivTa Biaa/cevdaavra^. 
Cleidemus also gives evidence of the condition of the fidyeipoij 
according to Athenaeus (xiv, 660a) :^ 

*Ori 8c crcfJLVov rfv ^ /xayupucrf fJM$€LV iariv he rcuv *AOijvri(n K.7jpvKwv, 
oc8c yap /laycipitfv kol Povrvwrnv iir^\ov rd(iv, & ftyrjiriv ICXct&;/u.os iv 
HpioToyovia^ npian^. 

Cleidemus apparently refers to this same office of the fiar/eipot 
as public functionaries in another passage quoted by Athe- 
naeus (xiv, 660 d) :' 

*£v Sk rep rrpiOTif r$$ 'Ar^tSos KAciSi/fios <f>v\ov aTro^ouVci pAytCptav 
c^ovroiv ^pMtvpyucas rifids, ols koI to Tr\rjdo9 cvepyctv tpyov ^v. 

Among the Spartans, we learn from Herodotus (vi, 60), the 
art of the fidyeipof; was an inherited one: 

only clasB of cooks depicted in the New Attic Comedy. The Roman writers very prob- 
ably chose to portray the condition of the class that most nearly accorded with the 
status of cooks in their own day. 

1 Cf. Athen. xii, 519 d and e; F, H, G. I, 206. 

2 Cf . F, H, 0. 1, 982. The entire passage will be discussed at greater length in a 
subsequent chapter. See pp. S5 f . 

3 Cf. F, H. 6. 1, 359. The latter part of the text is evidently corrupt. Possibly 
ivtpytlv here may be equal to cvcpycrctv, as Sch weigh Auser has suggested (ad h.l.). 
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%vfx^ipovrai S^ fcai roSc Aiytnrrtbi(ri AaKc&u/Advtoc* cl K7JpvK€^ avrmv 
Kai avXi;Tiai Ktu /ju£ycc/>oi ckSocovtiu ra? narptMa^ rc;(va$, Kot avkriTrj^ re 
avXi^cd) ylverajL kox /mytipoi /xayccpov Kai ic^pv$ Ki^pvKOS' ov fcar^ 
XofjivpoifxavCrfv C7rtri0e/4.cvoi oAAoi cr^eois TrapoxXi^iovo'i, dXXa icara ra 
irdrpuL eirtrcXcovcrt. 

Here again, as Stein observes in his note on the passage/ the 
reference is to the official fidyeipoi who were employed at 
sacrifices and ^iSCria among the Spartans and set up statues 
of their heroes at these (^tStrm, according to Polemon.* A 
more comprehensive statement is that of Demetrius:' 

Ai;/u»/rpi09 3' 6 Sti/^tos iv CKKaiScxaro) Tpcocicov Suucoafiov iv r^ 
AoKwvucy <l>rf<rtv iwl r^s oBov rrj^ KoXovfiiyrj^ 'YaKiv0tSo9 iSpva9(u rjpiaai 
MarrcDva koX Ke/oacova viro ro>v Iv toi^ ^iSmois TroiovrrtDv re ra$ /UK^ac 
K(u K€pavvvvT(av Tov olvov 8iaicov<i>v. 

We may compare also the statement in Athenaeus (iv, 
172/-1736) regarding the Delian fidyetpot,* All these pas- 
sages apparently refer directly to the fidyeipoi in their 
public official capacity. Can we doubt that they were not 
slaves who were thus honored? Surely there is nothing in 
the quotations cited above to lead one to suppose they were 
in a servile condition, while the use of such words as Simko- 
vwv and such expressions as fiayeipcDv i'xpvTonv Sr)fnovpyiKib9 
Tifid<: with reference to them naturally leads us to conclude 
that no allusion can here be made to ordinary slaves. 

But these are not the only references to the older fidyeipoi 
among the Greeks. The first Olympian victor was a fid/yeir 
/)09, according to Athenaeus (ix, 3826):* Kairot Kai o 

1 Cf . Macau's note on the same passage. 

3 See Athen. ii, 39c ; HoKefuav ^iioiv iv "NLovvvxift ifpwa *A.iciM.TOir&rriv ri^atr^oty vopa 6i 
Sirapriarcuf MarrMFA icaX Kcpawva i^puiK vv6 rKvwv fiaytipuv iSpvarBax iv rolt ^cifitriotf. 

sCf. Athen. iy, 173 f. See also Eastathius on Odyaa.^ p. 1413, 11. 20 ff., where this 
passage is quoted. Compare Wide, Lakonische Kulte^ p. 278. 

4 This passage is discussed in a subsequent chapter; cf. p. 49. 

Quoted by Eustathius on /Z., p. 879, 1. 41, where the expression ov ^cyaAif« rc'x*^ 
ivBfManoi &v, aAAdL fiaytipov, is doubtless influenced by a knowledge of the position of 
the (uiaycipof in later times. 
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TrpSrro^ r&v rbv *0\vinnoun,v ay&va avaSrjo'afjLAfwv K.6poifio^ 
6 'HX€to9 fidrf€ipo^ ^v. It is not surprising that such a 
tradition should have prevailed among fidyeipoi as famous 
as those of the Eleans appear to have been.^ Reference is 
made to the wife of an Elean fidyeipo^ by the writer of a 
speech that has been transmitted to us under the name of 
Demosthenes.' This Nicarete is mentioned as Xapuriov 
flip oitra rod 'HXc/oi; aireKevddpa^ *\inrCov Bk rot) fiayeipov 
Tov aceivov 71/1/97. Hippias himself was doubtless at least 
a freedman. There seems to be satisfactory evidence at hand 
of a certain Thearion, a baker, having been an Athenian 
citizen.' Much more may we suppose, from all the evidence 
adduced, that in the earliest times the fidyeipoi were often 
likewise citizens. But especially do frequent references in 
Plato and other writers in early times indicate that ij fiayti- 
pucri rexvv was held in some repute at Athens.^ 

(6) After 300 B. C. — That a change in the condition 
of the fidyeipo^ began to be noticeable during the first half 
of the third century before Christ seems to be proved from 
numerous references in late authors, but more particularly 
from statements made by Athenaeus. Noteworthy are these 
words of Athenaeus (xiv, 659o): Aovkoi 3' oyfrowoiol iraprjjX' 
00V VTTO irpanoDv^ MaKeBSvcov toOt' eiriTqieua'dvTadv tj hC v/Spiv 
ij Sr arirx^lav t&v alxP^Xo)Tia0€ia&v irokecDv. He is here 
using the term o^iroiol loosely for fidyeipoi.^ With the 
ever-increasing conquest, therefore, came a corresponding 
increase in the luxury connected with the every-day life of 
certain peoples. The skilled fidyeipoi were doubtless taken 
along with the spoils of war in Macedonian times, and thus 
became a part of the domestic retainers of kings and 

1 See p. 39. 

2 Cf . [Demosth.] , 59, 1 8. 

3Cf. Plato, Oorg, 518 B, and see p. 29 and n. 2. 

*Ci. Plato, Poiitictu 289 A and G, and see pp. 91 f. 

&Cf. Ath. XlT, 669c; 'AAA' o y« noo-ctdtvfrov vcpi ^ovAmv /Laytipuv, etc. 
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princes. The statement of Athenaeus seems to be confirmed 
by a story told by Plutarch [De lib. educ, 11, B and C) 
concerning one of the Antigonid kings (277-168 B.C.). 
Here the mention of an apxtfidyeipo^ goes to show that there 
were other fidycLpoi in the royal household. This man was 
intrusted with a commission of some importance. Plutarch's 
account is as follows:^ 

Avriyovov Sk tov jSacriXea twv MaiccSdvwr iT€p6<l>$aXfiov ovra rrfv 
vrjpiaa'iv Trpo<l>€pwv €is ov fxerpiav opyrjv KarioTrfrt. tov yap dpxifidyei- 
pov ^vrpowLiova yeyevrjp^evov iv ro^et irifiAJ/as irapayfyifrOax wpoi avrov 
^Lov Koi \6yov Sovvai Kat Xja^eiv' ravra 8' aTrayycAAovTOs ckciVov vpoi 
avTov Kal TToAAoKis vpocriovro^ **cv oT8^ " l[<f>rf<r€v "ori a>fidv fie ^cXeis riS 
KucXonrt irapaOcivai,^^ ovei^L^tov tov /xev on irrfpo^, tov 8* on /uayetpos ^v. 

The explanation of the author may be justly taken as apply- 
ing only to the condition of tbe fidyeipo^: in much later times, 
with which he himself was familiar. 

Certainly, by the time of Athenaeus p^dyeipoi had become 
a regular part of the household, as we learn from his work 
(vi, 2756) : 

Nw 8c, a)s ®eo7ro/Liiro9 iCTopcT Iv rrj irpwrrj twv ^cXtTnruccuv, ovScts 
coTt Kal ra>v fi€rpto)s evTropovpAvtav^ ootk ov woXvTtXrj /ikv Tpaird^av 
wapanOeraif payeCpov^ 8c koI $€pair€tav SXXrfV voXXrfV K&CTrjTai koI vXuta 
8a?rav^ ra Ka$^ 17/xcpav ^ irportpov iv rais coprots koL rats Ovo-voas 
dvi/AxcTKov. 

Those of moderate means, therefore, as well as the rich, in 
the time of Athenaeus had skilled fidyeipoi among the ser- 
vants of the house. The existence of this state of affairs is 
lamented by such a writer as Clement of Alexandria (p. 268, 
Potter) : 

^cvyoKTCS yap avTOvpyiav koI avToSvojcovuiv ivi rovs Oepdirovra^ 
Kara^cvyovcTiV, o^ottoccov Kat rpairc^OTroccov Kot ro)V cvr^vcos cis pxUpas 

KaTaT€p,v6vT<i)V TO, Kplo. TOV IToXvV <TWHiVOVp£VOl Oy^V, 

1 The story is told about the rhetorician Theocritus, who was punished (11 C) 
for the reply made to the ftayctpof here mentioned. 
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The rich, as often happens, carried things to excess, so that 
we hear of one wealthy man who compelled his fidyeipoi 
to learn the dialogues of Plato and recite them as the food 
was served to the guests at table.' But such practices were 
generally discountenanced, Athenaeus seems to say. It may 
be inferred that some of the fidryeipoi, at least, were not 
uneducated. Still the personal characteristics of the skilled 
fidry€ip<y: apparently do not differ greatly from those fidyeipoi 
of former times, if we may judge from the description of the 
imaginary feast in Athenaeus. Indeed, professional fjuiyei* 
poi who were not a part of any household probably still 
existed. 

The fidytipoi (in a technical sense) having become so 
much more common, they were naturally treated with much 
less regard than in their palmy days of the past. This was 
sometimes carried to an extreme, so that Epictetus condemns 
{Dissert, iii, 19, 5) the unjust treatment at the hands of 
the pedagogues of the time: 

IlaXiv &v firj cv/KD/ACv ffniyuv he /SoAavctov, ovSiwoff* ^fiStv Kara- 
OTtXXu rip^ iviOvfjLULV 6 tnuSayutyos, dXXa Scpct rbv fiayapor. divBpiawt^ 
/Mf yap iKtivov (re inu&iyoryov xarcon/cra/ACv; <LXAa rc/v muSiov ^/bio>v* 
rclvro irravopOoVy ronrro ^^eXec. 

Passages in Lucian point to a like estimation of the condition 
of the fid/yeipoi.^ Their actual condition as late as Athe- 
naeus is very clearly demouBtrated in his book, which has 
already been quoted many times. A striking passage is the 
following (x, 420e) : 

Ot Sk vvv (rwayovr€% iifl rot Sciirva kxu pAXifrra ol diro r^s KaSaj% 

*AXeiav8p€ui9 PoShti, KCKpaiyatn, pXaxr^iunkn rov ocyo;(oov, rov huaxovoVf 

rov fwyapov xXatoucri 8' oi iraXSti rxmro^tvoi. fcoi^v\oi9 SXKoi SXXoOtv, 

icoi ov^ olov oi K€K\rjp.€yoi pjira ir^utryji di^Scas 8ci9rvov<riv, (iAAa k&v t&XJI 

&wr(a TK o^Kra, irapoKaXv^f^ftcvos 6 ^cos oc;(i{(rcrai icaTuAivoiv ov pjovov 

rov oZkov, (IAAa icoi rrpf irdAiv Jlinurav. 

1 Of. Athen. ix, 3Sl/-382e>. 

3 Cf . Lacian, De m^etde cond,^ S2, 091 ; Viiar, auctio^ 20, 560 ; De paratito^ 12, 850. 
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And a fidyeipo^ at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae is 
made to reply (ix, 4056) : ¥iaTa<l>pov€k Sri fjidrfeipo^ eifu 
?(tr(W oaov aTTo ravrrf^ t^9 T^j(vrj^ eipydaafi^ €7(0, etc. From 
many similar passages in Athenaeus we see that the fidyeipoL 
of that time brought the food into the dining-room, engaged 
in conversation with the guests, and frequently described 
the process of preparing some dish on which they prided 
themselves/ They received their due meed of praise 
from the epicureans present at such times.* Yet they are 
spoken of as o TraZ? or even o aTiy/JuiT{a<: (though in jocular 
vein).' 

Hence we must conclude that, though the title of fAayei- 
po9 continued to be applied to the professional cook of late 
Greek times,^ its significance, as regarded his social position, 
from the third century before our era underwent consider- 
able changes in accordance with the general changed condi- 
tions of life. 

1 Of. Athen. ix, 381a, where a /layeipo^ describes how he cooked a pig to the 
deliflrht of the iraests ; iz, 406a, where the dish rhodonia is described ; xiT, 062e, 
where a iid.y*ipo9 explains the preparation of a dish that bears the name of M>v^Mk 
And nnmerons other examples might be cited. 

2Cf . Athen. ix, 3826 : 'O «ai« iwl r^ fiaycipucg vo^'f cirair«0ci«, etc. 

8 Of. places cited above (.n. 1) ; also Athen. xiy, 658e. 

4 Of. Diog. Laert. ii, 72, and see p. 50 below, where the passage is quoted. 



CHAPTER III 

NAMES OF MArEIPOI 

It has seemed worth while to consider the names which 
fidyeipoL have in Greek literature, especially since a recent 
writer^ contends that these names, even in the Greek Comedy, 
indicate the condition of slaves for the fidyeipoi. No 
attempt will be made to prove that the social condition of 
fidyeipoi can be determined at all from the names they 
possessed, but simply that it is not demonstrable that their 
names are indicative of their standing. A number of such 
names found in inscriptions are also included for the sake of 
completeness. 

These names easily fall into two convenient groups: 
(1) those names which occur in Greek Comedy; (2) those 
names which are found outside of the Comedy. 

First, then, let us eliminate those names which evidently 
do not belong to /Jid/yeipoi, In Comedy we find the famous 
baker [aprofcoTro^) Thearion (Arist., in Ath. iii, 1126) ;' 
the Tpa7r€^07roL(h Dracon (Diph., in Ath. vii, 291/) ; the 
noted o'^07roL&; Simos (Alexis, in Ath. iv, 1646) ; Syrus, 
who may not be any sort of a cook (Eriphus, in Ath. iv,, 
137d). Outside of Comedy are the names of Cyrebus, 
apToirouk (Xen., Mem. ii, 7, 6) ; Cyniscus, aprafio^ 
(J. O. A., Koehl, 543) ; Coecoa, not necessarily a cook 
(Sophron, in Ath. ix, 380^ and 409a). These names, con- 
sequently, do not concern us in our present discussion. 

Again, there are a few names of foreign fidycLpoi who, 
we may suppose, were never in Greece proper. As such may 

1 Cf . E. Potter, in Darembersr et Sagrlio, Diet, da ant. grecquea et romainea^ s. v. 
"Coquus on Cocus." 

a Cf. Antiph. in Ath. iii, 112c and d; Plato, Gorg, 518 B. 

29 
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be mentioned Cadmus, /idyeipo^ of a Syro-Phoenician king 
(Ath. xiv, 658 e and f) ; Pelignas, the skilled fidyeipo^ 
of Alexander the Great, according to Athenaeus (xiv, 659/); 
Soterides,* whose skill deceived king Nicomedes (Euphron, 
in Ath. i. Id) ; Batrachion,^ of Larissa, who is compared 
(in Luc, Adv. Ind, 21, 117) to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
Entropion, apxtf^dyeipo^; (Plut., JIf or. 11 B, C) of Anti- 
gonus, king of the Macedonians. These names would not 
affect whatever conclusions we may finally draw, however; 
for no one would hold that Cadmus is a distinctive slave- 
name, Pelignas occurs only in this passage, Soterides is 
mentioned in Comedy only in the two places cited above. 
Entropion is a name rarely used. 

Having eliminated these names, we now proceed with the 
consideration of the other names in the manner indicated 
above, and shall endeavor to discover (1) the significance of 
the names of fidyeipoi which are found in Greek Comedy. 
Here we must distinguish between (a) names invented for 
comic effect; (6) names of men probably mere writers on the 
art of cookery; (c) names of real persons not fidyecpoi at all, 
but represented as such in Comedy; (d) names indicative of 
the calling; {e) names of /ia7€4/)04 proper; (/) names that 
might possibly be slave-names. 

Taking up these groups of names in succession, under 
(a) must be placed the name Lycus (Euphron, in Athen. 
ix, 379d), which, though a good Athenian name,' is evi- 
dently chosen to suit the character of a pdyeipo^; who is 
noted for his habits of filching. This apt pupil is just about 
to leave the tutelage of his great teacher in the art and 
clearly cannot be said to be in the condition of a slave. 

1 Pape ( WOrterbuch der griechisctien Eigennamen^ «. v.) does not distiiijraish 
between this man and the person mentioned by Euphron as quoted in Ath. ix, S77d— 
wrongly, to my mind. 

2 The name occurs only in this passage. 

s Of. Kirchner, Proaopographia Attica^ », v. ; Pape, «. v. 
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(b) Here our attention is first attracted to the names 
which Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. Ill, 317) saw fit to give 
to the seven sages in the art of the fidyeipo^ as they are 
described by a learned teacher of the art in a fragment of 
the 'ASeX^o^; Agis the Rhodian,^ Aphthonetus, Ariston, 
Chariades the Athenian,' Euthunus, Nereus the Chian, 
Lamprias. These are fidyeipoi noted for their specialties 
and may have been writers on the art. Their names, at 
least, cannot be said to denote, of themselves, a slavish con- 
dition. In fact, Pape [s. vv.) cites all the names excepting 
Ariston (which is not given for this passage)' as those of 
ludyeipoL only for this passage. Moreover, names like Agis, 
Ariston, Chariades, Euthunus are quite familiar, not to say 
distinguished, Greek names, while Nereus would hardly be 
thought of as a characteristic slave-name. Names such as 
Aphthonetus, Ariston, and Euthunus are, because of their 
etymological signification, very well adapted to men dis- 
tinguished in their art. Lamprias is also a citizen name 
elsewhere. Anaxippus (in Ath. ix, 4036) gives us two 
other names of fidyeifioi noted in their art. These fia^eipoi, 
Sophon and Damoxenus, whose teacher was the Sicilian 
Labdacus, could scarcely be called slaves because of their 
names, especially since the former is also the name of a poet 
of the New Comedy and the latter occurs but rarely. Lab- 
dacus is the name of a fid/yeipo^ only in thip passage. Sophon 
is mentioned as a writer on the art by Baton (in Ath. xiv, 
662c) and Pollux [Onom. vi, 70). Baton also mentions as 
writers on the art Semonactides (a name found only here), 
Tyndarichus (also in Pollux vi, 71), and Zopurinus. 
Patanion (which appears to be an invented name; compare 

1 Cf. Athen. xii, 516c. 

sCf. Sosipater in Ath. ix, 377/ (M. IV, 482; K. in, 314; ys. 11). 

s Despite Meineke^s objections (loc, cit,) to this name, it must be retained, I 
think, nntil some more satisfactory suggestion is made than the loss of a verse after 
T8. 10. The yerbs are easily supplied in yss. 7>10 from j|^< in ys. 6. 
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iraTcivrf) seems to have been a popular teacher in the art 
(Philetaer. in Ath. iv, 169e), his pupils outnumbering those 
of Stratonicus.^ But a particularly famous name was that 
of Sicon, the leading spirit in the art, according to Sosipater 
(in Ath. ix, 377/). This is a good Athenian name else- 
where, and so the fact that some writers^ use it as a slave- 
name does not argue for the slavish condition of this man. 

(c) The comic eflFect of the character of a fidyeipo^ in a 
fragment of Damoxenus (in Ath. iii, 102a) is heightened 
by his claim that he was a disciple of the wise Epicurus. 
The Greek word aXa^oveia expresses his chief trait as here 
depicted. 

(d) Boedion is mentioned as a /JLor/eipo^ by Sosipater (in 
Ath. ix, 377/), the name occurring only here. This fidyeipo^ 
was probably noted for his skill as a butcher of cattle.' 

(e) Daedalus and Thibron may have been noted fidyeipoi 
at Athens at the time of Philostephanus (in Ath. vii, 
292/-293a). These names are used of fidryeipoi only in this 
passage. They are common enough without having any 
stigma attached. Thibron was ev^n nicknamed Peras 
("Perfection") because of his skill Alexis (in Ath. ix, 
383c) has a fidycf^po^ of an ingenious nature whose name, 
Glaucias, may have been due to his color. Seuthes is com- 
pared to a general in Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 3776). The 
name occurs only here of a fuiyeipo^. Another name, Leucon, 
employed by Posidippus (in Ath. ix, 376e) is not a slave- 
name as used here, for Leucon is a pupil of the great master 
who is speaking on this occasion. It might easily be a slave- 
name elsewhere. 

(/) Yet some may still contend that there is positive 
evidence of the condition of the fidyeipoi in such names as 
Dromon and Carion. The former occurs in a fragment of 

1 Usually referred to the noted cithara-player, but not necessarily so, I think. 
It may here be the name of another great master in the art of cookery. 

2 Cf . Arist., Eccl€8. 867. > Of. pp. 64 ff. 
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Dionysios (in Ath. ix, 381c). Nothing can be proved as 
to the social standing of the fidyeipo^ here, however, for 
Dromon is represented as a pupil under the instruction of a 
noted master in the art. It is found only here as the name 
of a /bta76£/909, and, indeed, in another fragment, of Euphron 
(in Ath. ix, 377d), the same name is applied to a club 
member who employs a fAciyeipo^ for a stated occasion. 

The name Carion is not so easily disposed of. Yet even 
here the only passage in which we have certain evidence of 
the use of the name in a comic writer is in a fragment of 
Euphron (in Ath. ix, 377d). Fortunately, the fragment is 
sufficiently long to make it clear that Carion is not a slave, 
for he has just had an experience as chef for clubmen and 
is now about to accompany another fid^eipo^ to a marriage 
feast. This at least proves that the name is not always used 
in Comedy, not even in the New Comedy, of slaves. So far, 
so good. But there are two other passages quoted in late 
writers, that may both have arisen from Comedy, in which 
this name occurs of a fid/yeipo^. The passage from Alciphron 
(3, 53, 1) is referred to Comedy by Kock.^ But the frag- 
ment proves nothing as to the real condition of the fidyeipo^. 
In fact, it is not distinctly stated that Carion was a ficuyeipo^. 
The fi<vf€ipo^ 6 Ka>fA^BiKik is recognized, however, in the 
passage in Themistius {Or. 21, 262o) by his personal 
characteristics. But here again we cannot discover any 
proof of the condition of Carion. Still someone may argue 
that the name is commonly used of slaves.' True, but I 
have shown that the fidyeipo^ of this name in Euphron was 
not a slave, and this is the only passage from Comedy by 

1 Cf. Rh, Mu8, XTjTTT (1888), p. 87. 

2 Cf. Arist., Plut. 1100 ff. See also Hyp. ▼ to Arist., Plut. : Kal rh KofUmv «^«AAi)Fi. 
i6iifvov rhv ^ovAoi' SifAoi* Kapc« yap ot 3ovAoi, otfev col 17 irapoifiia, iv Kapbf alofi, ^roi iv 
twkov To^ci. A. similar statement is that of Dio Chrysostom 32, 93 f ., De Amim. : 'Ov<p 
yap ^i| voAAoxtc tlwov, aurxi*> T«i aiaxpa ical KarayAatrra fiaAAov, vrav ^ wtpl raf irdAcif , 
w<nr«p iv rate XMfi^tatc xol itxurtttvals KaptMva iiiv ciaayorrcf fictfi^orra «at AaoK ov tr^Mfya 
Ktvovin. ycAMTa. Bnt this was not necessarily always the ease. 
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which we can really Judge the condition of a fidyeipot: who 
bears this name. 

So far as I know, these are the only names of fidyeipoi 
that occur in extant Comedy. It has at least been demon- 
strated that the social status of the fidr/eipot, as herein por- 
trayed, cannot be judged from the names applied to them. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that this fact is not used 
88 an argument in proof of what seems to me to be true con- 
ceming their condition. There is too great an element of 
uncertainty involved in such a course of reasoning. Doubt- 
less names of men in high official public positions may have 
been applied to the fidyeipoi on the Greek stage, and the 
real condition of the characters was portrayed in the situa- 
tions presented rather than in any names that might be 
employed. 

Finally, let us consider (2) the names of fidyeipoi outside 
the Greek Comedy. Here the material is largely drawn 
from inscriptional evidence. Plato [Oorg. 518 B) refers to 
Mithaecus,* the writer on Sicilian cookery, and [Pseudo-] 
Demosthenes (59, 18) mentions the fidryetpo^ Hippias, hus- 
band of a certain Nicarete. Nicarete is a freedwoman of 
one Charisius and follows a trade of her own, so that Hip- 
pias would hardly be a slave of Charisius. At any rate, his 
name does not stand for any such servile condition. The 
other references' in literature are from late writers. A 
fidyeipo^; at the banquet of the Deipnosophistae (Ath. ix, 
3826) boasts that the noted Elean Coroebus was one of his 
profession.* This may be simply a vainglorious statement 
of the fjkdrf€ip(y:, or it may contain a grain of truth in that 
the Olympian victors offered sacrifices to the gods after their 
successful encounters. In this sense Coroebus may have 

iCf.Athen.iii,112d. 

2Cf. Eastathius on IL A, 697 (p. 879, 1. 39), where Athenaeus is quoted. At the 
time of Enstathins, or eyen of Athenaeas, it must be borne in mind, the condition of 
the /maycipoi had undergone a decided change. 
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had the attributes of a fui^eipo^^ In Athenaens also we find 
a fjuvyeipo^ named Sophon, who was probably a namesake of 
the noted writer on the art." 

The inscriptions relating to fitvyeipoi are for the most part 
late and refer to them generally in their- capacity in connec- 
tion with sacrifices.' The earliest of such inscriptions is 
apparently that in Boehl, Imagines,* p. 35, No. 2. The 
Callistratns here mentioned was doubtless some distin- 
guished fidyeipo^ in the temple of Aesculapius, as Kabbadias' 
points out. The name is a good one and needs no further 
comment. The names Heracleodorus and Pataecus occur 
in an Attic inscription (C. 7. A. IV, 7756, col. ii, 4 and 
col. iii, 30). These fidyeipoi had made votive offerings to 
the gods because of their success in lawsuits in which they 
were involved. Evidently they are not slaves. Another 
mscription (in Cauer, Delectus^, 356) contains part of the 
name of a fidyeipoi, noi;tfo7/T[(»i'J. With the exception of 
the names Agathon (on a gravestone of Roman times [/. O. 
Sept 1, 1562] ) and Ammonas and Dioscorus [Oxyrh, Papyr. 
GXVIII, 33, 34, of the third century a. d.), the other names 
on inscriptions all relate to officials connected with sacrifices 
or some duties of the temple. None of these inscriptions 
is earlier than the second century b.o., while most of them 
are much later in their date. The names herein discovered 
are as follows: Soterichus (7. (?. Sept, III, 487, 14), Philo- 
damus (Le Bas et Foucart, Inscr. du P^lop,, 163a, 1. 33), 
Nicandrus (7. O. Sept. Ill, 486, 16),* Alexandras {Olympia, 
V, 62, 18), Alexas {01. V, 64, 33), Heracleides {01. V, 
66, 8), Epaphrodeitus {01. V, 74, 12), Syntrophus {01. V, 
87, 3), Zosimus (7. O. Sidl. 617, 9), Pasacon {C. 7. G. 
1239, col. ii, 7, 8), Nicephorus {B. C. H. IX [1885 ], p. 513). 

1 Cf . pp. 55 fl. s Of. Athen. ziy, e22e. s See pp. 55 ff . 

4 Boehl, Imcioines ifUcripUonum Graecarum antiqutsatmarum, 
6 In 'E^. 'Apx., 1885, p. 198. Cf . Fouillea d 'Spidaure, p. 87, No. 12. 
« Also in C. L Q. II Add. 179S6. 
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All these names but Syntrophus, Pasacon, and Epaphrodei- 
tus are common ones. These three are cited by Pape only 
for inscriptions. Epaphroditus is also an ordinary name. 
The condition of these fuvyetpoi in their official capacity will 
be treated in a later chapter.* It may be observed, however, 
that most of the evidence outside of Comedy is much later 
than the third century b. o. Hence any conclusion regard- 
ing the use of these names would probably not affect my 
previous conclusions with respect to the social status of the 
fjLciyeipoL before 300 B. o. They can at least not be said in 
themselves to point to a servile condition of the fidyeipoi. 

1 See pp. 55 ff . 
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CHAPTER IV 

ORIGIN OF THE MArEIPOl 

As regards the region of the Greek world from which 
tkOTfupoi came, the comic fragments furnish sufficient evidence 
that they were not limited to any single district or country. 
Yet the Greeks had their favorite fidyeipoi, just as we have 
our noted chefs today, and certain localities were famous for 
the training of these fidyeipoi. 

The Attic fidyeipoi were distinguished, it appears, for at 
least one dish, which the Greeks called Oplov} It was be- 
cause of his skill in making a particular kind that Chariades 
(ovf *A0r)v&p, vs. 7) was said to have been counted among 
the seven sages of the art in former times, if we may trust 
the words of a pdy^ipo^ in a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
486; K. Ill, 317). Dionysius (M. Ill, 547; K. II, 423; 
VBs. 36-42) apparently represents another Attic fi(vy€ipo^ 
who boasts of his knowledge of the art and especially men- 
tions the dish Opiov: 

ToVTOvl 8' OV ApTlii}^ 

i<fni^ iX"^^''^ ircipav ^etv iro\vrcA.ci>v 
TToXXiav re 8ctirva>v iviXa$€ir$aif Sifiia, 
vdvTiav TTOL'qa'ia, Optov &v ficiifoi fjLOVov 
irapaOia re Sctnrov ^{ov a\)pa^ 'ArriK^S. 
i( dvrXtas ^ovra koX yc/tovr' in 
iJMprrjyLKSiv fioi PpiOfidriav dycDViois 
T^py iroii7<ro> wardtrai irapo^tSi. 

Here we see the native Attic p^dyetpo^ contrasting his skill 
with that of one from abroad. We also hear of a distinguished 
Athenian p^wyeipo^ in Philostephanus (M. IV, 589; K. Ill, 

1 Cf . Arist., Acham. 1102, and scholiast on this passage. 
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393) who has attained perfection in his art, to judge from 
his nickname of Peras (vs. 3). And yet Attic dinners were 
much ridiculed by some of the writers of Comedy. And so, 
when a Thessalian is to be entertained, an Attic /Aciyeipo^ will 
not suit the occasion, according to Alexis (M. Ill, 480; K. 
11,375):^ 

^ycDyc 8vo AajSctv fiayctpov? fiovkofiai 
ovs av (ro<l><aTdTOvs dvyiofi.^ iv tq iroXci* 
l^ikKovra 8ci7rvi{c4V yap &vSpa @€TTaX6v 
ovK 'ArriKi;/Ki>s ov8' dwriKpiPiofieyw^ 
Xifuf irap€k$€iv .... a 8ct Kaff* tv 
licaoTOV avroi9 irapariBivra ficycL\cia>$ 3c. 

This is the explanation of the passage by Athenaeus where 
he quotes it (iv, 137c). The dislike of foreigners for Attic 
fare is amusingly portrayed in Lynceus, as well as their con- 
tempt for Attic stinginess.* The Perinthian speaks as fol- 
lows (M. IV, 433; K. Ill, 274; vss. 1-16): 

Maycip', 6 Bvnjv 1(tB^ 6 Sairvi^tov r' ifi^ 
'PoSi09y cya> S' 6 K€KkrifJL€V09 IXcpiV^ios* 
ovSercpos ^fuov {jSeran. rois 'Arrtfcois 
3ciirvoi9. di;S(a yap coriv 'Amic^ 
QKrircp ieviKT^' wapeOrjKe irivtuca yap /xcyav, 
txpvra fiiKpovi Trerrc irivaKUTKOv^ ava>. 
rovrctfv 6 fA€v ixei aKopoSov, 6 3' i\ivov^ 3vo, 
6 8c OpvfAfJuaTLBa ykvKiiaVf 6 8c KoyxpL^ SiKa, 
6 8' dvraicaiov p.iKp6v. iv o(r<^ 8' ccr^io), 
crcpos cicciv , cv ocrcp o' ckcivos, rovr cyo) 
^<l>dvta'a* PovKopai 8' cyo), piXrixrrt <rv, 
KOKcivo Kol tovt\ oXX* dSvyara Povkopar 
ovTC OTO/xara yap ovrc X^^V ''^^^^ ^X**** 
^^iv plv ovv ^x^ '^^ TOULVTa iroiKiXrjVf 
dXX* ov&€y iari rovra irpoi r^v yaorcpa* 
KarcTracra yap to xtlko^, ovk cvcTrAi/cra 8c. 

^Gf. Athen. iy, 137 d, on evrpairc^oi OerraAoi, and see p. S9 below. 

3 Of. Antiphanes in Ath. iy, ISOe (M. Ill, 94; K. II, .81), where he speaks of 
'EAAijvcf /xixpoTpairc^oi ^vAXorpwye« in a comic passagre. 
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Hie order is given in vss. 21 f . : 

'O^apiov avro rovro irapa0i^ci9 fAOvov, 

iva ravra irayrc9y fi^ ro fiiv iycli, ro S' Ircpos. 

In an enumeration of what various places were noted for, 
Antiphanes (M. Ill, 138; K. II, 115) heads the list with 
i^ "ItXiBo^ fidyeipo^j so that the fidyeipoi from there must have 
had a fair repute in the art. A boastful fidyetpo^ in Epicra- 
tes (M. Ill, 369; K. II, 284), moreover, uses these words: 

*Eiri tomtS* eyw 
fiaycipog. ovrc SixcXia icav;(i70'cr(u 

Tp€<f>€lV TOIOVTOV OfiTafJiOV KaT* l^SviOV, 

KoAAurr' Swuma wpoi dicfuus rjv$urfi€va, 

Elis is here classed with Sicily, then, whence, as we shall 
presently see, came most noted cooks. 

An Acamanian is also mentioned by Anaxippus (M. lY, 
459; K. Ill, 296), but it is to be noted that this Sophon 
is a disciple of a Sicilian fitvyeipiy;, Sophon, however, is 
also a teacher of the art (vs. 19) and irSurav rifv *l<Dvlav l;^6t. 

In Greece proper mention should likewise be made of the 
Laconians, who were famous for their black broth. Plutarch 
{Vit. Lycurg. 46 E; Inst. Lacon. 236 F) says that Laconian 
fidyupoi were bought by certain kings in order to make trial 
of this specialty of theirs. 

A certain Tyndarichus, a Sicyonian, is referred to by 
Baton (M. IV, 501 ; K. Ill, 327) as one whose books on the 
art are read assiduously. 

But on the mainland the Thessalians are especially noted 
for their fine tables, as Eriphus (M. Ill, 559; K. II, 430) 
says. This is established by a statement of Athenaeus 
(xiv, 662 f.): 

'O/AoAoyavvTat 8' ol (SkrraXoc iroAvrcXcoraroi rcov "EAAi^vow ycyev^o*- 
&(u ircpt re ra$ i<r0^ras fcoi r^v Suurav* ov€p avrois alrtov cycvcro koI 
rw Kara r^ "EAAaSos iirayaytiv rov9 IIc/Kras, ^{i/Xcdkoctc r^v rovnuv 
Tpvffnpf Kol iroXvrcXciav. 
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Yet by far the most famous fidyevpoi appear to have come 
from Sicily. We have seen above how the Sicilian Labda- 
cns was represented (in Anaxippus, M. IV, 459; K. Ill, 296) 
as the teacher of other famous fidyeipoi, and how a boastful 
fidyetpiyi in Epicrates (M. Ill, 369; K II, 284) declares 
that not even Sicily can boast of such a fidyeipty: as he in the 
cooking of fish. In Plato {Oorg, 518 B), moreover, we read 
of a certain Mithaecus 6 ri^v o^oiroiiav avyy€ypa(f>w rtfv ^ixe- 
Xitcqv, and this same writer speaks of ^i/ceXi/cifv iroucCkCav 
6'y^ov in Rep. 404 D. It is not surprising, therefore, when 
Ephippus tells us (M. Ill, 338; K. II, 262) that Sicilian 
methods of cooking are favorably known. Let us note his 
words, probably spoken by a fAciyeipo^: 

IIorc/Dov cyo) 
r^v fiartSa refia^ Kararefuav c^oi; ri ^i/s; 
i; 2tKcA,iKU)s owrrfv itoii/o-cd; B. 2iiccXi#ca)9. 

The fame of Sicilian cookery is further attested by Athe- 
naeus (xii, 518c) : AiajSorfTOi S' elalv iirl Tpv<l>^ xai ai r&v 
'S.iKek&p rpdire^ai. Antiphanes, too, mentions (M. Ill, 49; 
K. II, 48) ^uc€\&v Sk Te)(vai^ 'qhvvOeiaai | iairhf; SuiOpvfifAa- 
t/&9. In a fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 394; K. II, 306) a 
fjkdyeipof; apparently makes this boast: 

irepl rrjv SuceXuiv avros iiiaSoVf taarre tov^ 
Scft^rvovvras tis ra fiardvi^ ifiPaXXtiv now 
€vtOTC Tovs ooovras inro ti/s 1700V17S. 

He had learned the art in Sicily. Even the sweet odors of 
Sicilian cookery seem to have been readily recognized, as a 
fragment of Cratinus Junior (M. Ill, 374; K. II, 289) 
indicates: 

o{ei, Kairvof r* ii€p\€r' cvfoSeorcpos; 
o^fcci rtSy a>$ Imkcv, iv rep xwrfiari 
Xi)3ava>roir(aXi79 rj fu&ycipos SuccXiicos. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that Philemon called 
one of his plays ^uceXxK^kj^ wherein he doubtless portrayed 
(M. IV, 24; K. II, 498) those arts of the Sicilian fmyeipoi 
that were most famous. 

Greeks on other islands, also, were well known as fuvyeipoi. 
Athenaeus (i, 25e,f) informs us that the Chians were noted 
in this line: 

O9 diwuevrrciv ras SifccXiicas koi SvjSoptrixfltg [«ou *IraXifcas] rpairi" 
(pSf ^817 Sk Ktu Xtas. /JMpTvpovvTau yoLp koX Xum ovk iXarrov ro>v irpoci- 

Xum iroXv 

And so in Baton (M. IV, 501; K. Ill, 327) a Chian writer 
on the art is mentioned, while Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. Ill, 
317) numbers a Chian (vs. 6) and a Rhodian (vs. 5) among 
the seven sages in the art of former times. Another Bho- 
dian is mentioned by Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. Ill, 296) 
who was an innovator in introducing certain condiments that 
eventually resulted in his own death (vs. 17). 

Many separate dishes were introduced among the Greeks 
from foreign countries. So we read in Machon (M. IV, 496 ; 
K. Ill, 324) of a dish which the Macedonians apparently 
brought into Attica. And Lydian dishes, such as the can- 
daulus (M. Ill, 284; E. II, 224), are frequently mentioned 
and discussed in Athenaeus. We shall see in a later chapter 
(pp. 86 ft.) how each fidyeipo^ of any note had his own par- 
ticular dish on which he prided himself. 

1 Cf. play of same title by Diphilus, M. IV« 400; K. II, 564, and see M. I, 456 



CHAPTER V 

RESORT OF THE MArEIPOI 

As will presently be made clear, fidyeipoi were hired for 
special occasions of various kinds. On this account it was 
quite necessary that there should be a particular resort where 
they might be found whenever their services were desired. 
That there was in reality a place where these professional 
fidyeipoi had their headquarters is demonstrated in a frag- 
ment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553). Here a fidyeiptK 
in conversation with a rpaTre^OTroidf; states the principles upon 
which he conducts his profession, with particular reference 
to the persons to whom he hires. In this connection, how- 
ever, the following verses (28-33) are of most interest to us: 

'Airo av/ipokSiv awayovra v^ At' Ircpa vov 
cvejSaAcv eis rov Kcpa/iov ivevprjfiivaf 
rh. KpaaveB^ airoOXxPevra koI Kcicpayora* 
"'O^aptov dyopaiov trouXv tis jSoijXcTOi;" 
cu) )3oav' trkrfyas yap in irpoaXafiPdveiv 
IKOovra icoi r^v v6)(ff o\rpf Suucovtiv, 

The young sports* of that time knew, therefore, that these 
professional fidyeipot could be found in the pottery market.^ 
It was hither, also, that the parasites betook themselves to 
learn who was to hire a fidyeipo^: for an entertainment, as 

^^'Adolescentes pauperonli et ad summam inopiam redact!/^ as the learned 
Meineke would explain this reference {Fraef, Mena/nd^^ p. zyii), are not the persons, 
it seems to me, to whom allusion is here made. In the first place, the offers of such 
persons would not be considered by /maycipoi. And, a^rain, such treatment as here 
depicted would not be endured at any time, if the professional ftaycipoi knew their 
pay would surely not be forthcoming at the proper time. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to comment on the fact that icipafiov is used here of the 
place in which pottery was sold. Examples of such usage are far too numerous to 
require citation. 
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Alexis states in a fragment preserved from his Fugitive 
(M. Ill, 501; K. II, 391): 

'Act y* 6 Xoipc^v riv' cvpccricci rr)(yrf¥* 
loaX vvv vopil^€Tai yc ra 8c?iit' AirvfAPoXa. 
OTTOV yap iaTiv 6 K€pafjM9 iiurOwniiOi 
6 roi<s fiaytipois, €v$vs i( itaOivcv 
hrrrjKev i\$^v' k&v lifj fiurOovfuvov 
cU icTTLoaVf roO fiaytCpov irvBofievoi 
rhv larwvra, rrj^ Svpas xacrfjuafilyqi 
&v iiriXafiriTcUf wpwrof tla'€Xrj\v$€y. 

Athenaeus, furthermore, says (vi, 229c) that such wares as 
would be bought in the pottery market were used at feasts 
up to the Macedonian times. Hence it was a convenient 
and suitable place for the congregating of fidyeipoi, as indi- 
cated in the comic fragment just quoted. It was doubtless 
here that the scene described by Posidippus (M, IV, 513; 
K. Ill, 335) took place in connection with the hiring of a 
fidyeipo^^ As Meineke (IV, 559) has pointed out, the con- 
versation depicted in a fragment of Athenio also took place 
in ea fori parte .... ubi coquorum statio erat. 

In the Posidippus fragment, in particular, we see that 
there was Bometimes eager and spirited rivalry between 
f^eipoi here assembled upon the occasion of some employer's 
seeking their services. 

It remains for us to decide whether there was but the one 
place in the market where these fidfyeipot, might be expected 
to be in waiting to be employed. According to Pollux 
(Onom. ix, 48), there were certain places called fiayeipeia 
where fmrfeipoi were hired: 

EUff 8' &v Kol fiaytiptia r&v ir6\€<a9 ficp&v, o{>\ fvtp ra Xoiira riov 
Wo rais rc^(va£S ipyacrrrfpiuiv, <IXX' 6 t6wo9 i^tv fiurOovvrai tov9 paytC' 
povs, m *AvTiil)dvrf9 iv ^Tpariiarif xnroSrjXovv looccv* 

*£«( r&v itayuptiiov PaiHiav^ ifiPaXuiv 
^See p. 78, where the fragment is quoted. 
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It is noteworthy also that Pollux quotes a writer of the New 
Comedy on the use of this word. His words clearly signify 
that the /Jiayeipela were distinct parts of the city, though not 
in the same way in which the other shops of the various 
professions and trades were, because of the very fact that 
fjLo/yeipot were hired at these places. The meaning of rovyfrov 
in the Antiphanes passage is clear.* A passage in Theo- 
phrastus {Charakt, 6), where he speaks of the abandoned 
man, will assist us in understanding what is meant by 
fjkayeLpela. This character is spoken of as 

OvK diroBoKifjLaitov .... itftoSeveiv ra fiayeipeuif ra IxOvoirtokuif ra rapi- 
^ojr<a\ui, Kal tovs toicovs diro rov c/AiroAi/fiaros cis t^v yvdBov cicAcyciv. 

Here tA fiayeipela are evidently butchers' stalls," which we 
know to have been in the market-place.' That some fidyeipot^ 
at least, followed the trade of butchers will presently be seen.* 
It is quite conceivable, then, that such places might become 
the headquarters, as it were, of other fidyeipoi who were mostly 
employed for special occasions. And in this respect these 
fiayeipela would not be parts of the city in the same sense in 
which were the shops that pertained to other arts and trades, 
as Pollux says. We may then readily explain the short frag- 
ment quoted from Antiphanes by supposing that a scene in 
the market is depicted, of which these words give us a hint. 
The host of some occasion hurried into the market to the 
rendezvous of the fidyeipoL to secure the services of one of 
their number, and then in precipitate haste [ififfaXu>p) went 
on to purchase viands (particularly dainties in the way of 
fish) for the dinner or feast. I cannot agree with Meineke, 

1 Cf . Schol. ad Aesch., Timarch.^ §65 : To?<^ov : o e<mv iv t^ ayopf « ^f^a ra o^a, oiorcl 
wavra ra iSiviiara iriirpda'xerai* airb yap r&y irinpa4ricofi€vuiv iv rivi r^iry cicaAovv oi 'A^a^cuoi 
rhv rSnov, ('ompare also the use of xepo^of in a similar way, as noted above. 

2 R. Meister (in l%€ophrcufts Charaletere^ herausg. erkl. u. fibers, von d. philol. 
Gesellsch. zu Leipzig, 1897, p. 56) translates the word"Garkttchen." 

3Cf. Machon, in Ath. ziii, 580c; Artemidor., Oneirocr» iii, 56 (187). 

4 See pp. 64 ff. 
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therefore, when he says {Praef. Menand., p. xvii) that the 
Kcpaficy; and fiayeipeiov were identical in this respect/ 

It may be further noted that this word fiayeipeiov^ is used 
of a kitchen, without regard to its position, in these passages: 
Aristotle, De animal, hist.j i, 43, 629 a, 33; De mirab. auscuU 
tat, 35, 833 a, 3; Schol. Arist., Vesp. 936. The word may 
apply equally well to a butcher's shop or a kitchen in the 
fable of a dog that steals the meat from a fiayeipeiov; cf. 
Aesop 232 (Halm), Babrins 79 (Rutherford). Nor do I 
think it necessary to interpret the word as used of a confec- 
tioner's shop in De sublimitate, xliii, 3, where the word is so 
translated by Roberts. Customs had changed greatly by the 
third century of our era, and the articles mentioned might 
very well be in a kitchen of that time. 

The ordinary word for "kitchen," however, appears to have 
been (nrrdviov, which Pollux [Onom. vi, 13, and i, 80) equates 
with fiayeipeiov. We may compare on the usage of this word, 
fragments of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. Ill, 386; vs. 25), 
Alexis (M. Ill, 464; K. II, 361; vs. 13), and Philemon 
(M. IV, 18; K. II, 493). In a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. Ill, 312) such an (nrrdviov is compared by 
a fiar^upo^ to the abode of the Sirens, past which none could 
go in safety (vss. 19 flf.). 

Finally, may be mentioned the word €<f>do7roi}\iov used by 
Posidippus, according to Athenaeus (iii, 94 c), of a place 
where cooked meats were sold. But we have no knowledge 
of a fidfyeipo^ presiding over it. 

^Cf. Bekker (GoU), Charikles^ II, 207, where it is suggested that the two were 
different, but satisfactory proofs are not adduced. 

2 As regards the word itself, compare Lobeck, Phryn. 276; Rutherford, New 
Phryn, 341 ; Herodian., i, 375, 27 (Lentz), etc. ; Thorn. Mag. 236, 14 ; Cramer, Anecd, II, 
p. 306, 1. 28. other passages are cited by Lobeck. 



CHAPTER VI 

STATE SUPERVISION OF THE MArEIPOI 

From a fragment of Menander (M. IV, 147; K. Ill, 78) 
we learn that the fmyeipoi were required to register with cer- 
tain officials called Tvvaucov6fioL,^ This was doubtless done 
in order that the officials might ascertain from the fidyetpoi 
the number of guests invited to the entertainments at which 
the latter served, and might gain other information about 
matters over which these public officials had supervision at 
marriages and similar festal occasions. Menander's words 
on the subject are as follows: 

TLapa rois TwaiKOvofioiq Sc rov^ iv rots ya/uuMS 
SuLKOvmivTa^ d'7roy€ypd<l>0ai irv$6fi€VOi 
iravras fjuaycipov^ Karct vofjuov kolvov riva, 
Iva iruvBayiavrai roiv^ K€KXrjfi€vov^ iav 
irXciov9 Tis &v iieariv iaruav rvyjif 
€\$wv .... 

Athenaeus (vi, 245a) tells a story of a wedding-feast at 
which these officials were present and took the number of the 
invited guests. From this it appears that thirty was the 
number allowed. 

And so Porson (Miscell.^ p. 247) rightly explains' a pas- 
sage from Baton (M. IV, 501; K. Ill, 327) in which a 
fidyeipo^ says: 

E^ y', 2> 'SiPvvTfy ras vucras ov KaO€vBofi€v, 
ovS' &vay€ypdfifi€0\ dAAcl Koertu Xv^vos, etc. 

1 From Aristotle, Pol, 4, 15 (1299a, 22; 1300a, 4), it is seen that these were regular 
officials in his time. Cf . Casaubon, Animadv, in Athen,t p. 271. 

3 " Nomina nostra non publicis tabnlis in foro et similibus locis inscripta ninii 
■iout aliomm ooquorom,*^ is Porson*s explanation of vs. 2. 
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This ndyeipfs and his friends in the profession were not yet 
registered with the officials, perhaps because they had not 
passed the state of apprenticeship in the art, since they were 
still studying the masters. 

Nicomachus also appears to me to refer to the register 
kept of fidyeipoij and even to a record of their standing in the 
profession. In this fragment (M. IV, 583; K. Ill, 386) a 
lua^upty; speaks as follows (vss. 1-5) : 

*Y9roSciKvveis iikv ^Oo^ Aartiav ndw 
KOI irp^ovj oXiycDpov 3^ irciroojKas ri. B. IIws; 
A. €v TQ T€)(KQ TtVcs icfj^v ovK ^^ifraicas. 
rj wpoTtpov iirvSov rfov dxpijScos ciSorcuv 
ovro) r' ifJua-Oiacria /u; B. /aoL At' iyw fJiJkv ov. 

The words r&v aKpi/3m elSdrtov apparently refer to these offi- 
cials, who kept a record of fidyeipoi and their attainments in 
the art. The fidy€ipo<$ here expresses his contempt (vss. 6 flF.) 
for an employer who does not know that there are various 
degrees of excellency of accomplishments among members 
of his profession. 

It is very evident, therefore, that the officials mentioned 
above had a certain superintendence and jurisdiction over 
the professional fidyeipoc^ and an employer would do well to 
consult them before deciding upon the merits of the various 
fidyeipoi whom he might encounter in the market-place when 
in search of the services of one of their number. 



CHAPTEE VII 

OCCASIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF MArEIPOI 

I 

(a) At dinners, banquets, etc. — Professional fidyeipoi were 
naturally often employed for the preparation of feasts and 
great dinners and the like. The ordinary house slaves up 
to Alexandrian times were not able to meet the requirements 
of the occasion. And so we have already seen (p. 43) in a 
fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 501; K. II, 391) how a /juiyeipo^ 
was hired in the Ceramus ek karUuriv. In a long fragment 
of Mnesimachus (M. Ill, 568 ; K. II, 437) we likewise have 
an account of a banquet of immense proportions to which 
the invited guests have failed to come at the appointed time. 
The host accordingly sends word to them that the fidyeipo^ 
should not be thus treated (vss. 25 fiF.) : 

^Hkciv tjSt/ Kat firf /AcAActv 
r^ T€ fwyeCpt^ firf Xvfjuiiv€<r0\ 
&9 ro>v o^cov €<l}$uiv 6vr<ov, etc. 

And even in later times the feast described by Matron in his 
*ATTi/eov Aetwpop (in Ath. iv, 134d) was marked by the con- 
spicuous presence of the fidyetpot. Compare vss. 11, 46, 96. 
But at the great state festivals the services of the fidyeipoi 
were especially in demand. A very good example of their 
being thus employed is found in the Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes. It is the second day of the feast of the Anthesteria 
(vss. 1000-1002, where the herald speaks), and Dicaeopolis, 
the prominent rustic citizen, is giving his orders for the prep- 
aration of the feast. The chorus replies to his words as 
follows (vss. 1003-17): 

48 
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Ai. *0 iraXScf, 2» yiWiiccsy oiW '^Kowrart; 

rC Spare; rev Ki/pvfcos am dicoverc; 

ava)Sparrcr', l^oirrarc, rpcirer', d^cXxcrc 

ra Aay<pa Ta;(c<os, rovs orc^avovc dvcipcrc. 

^cp€ rovs dfieXicTKOv^f Iv* dvaircijpa> ras Ki;(Aa$. 
Xo. {i^o) <rc r^s cv)3ovAta$, 

fiaXXov S^ r^s cvoix'^V) 

avOpiajTtf r^s inipoixn;^. 
Ac. Ti S^', circiSav ros ici;(Aa€ ^tmafjkwai TSipc; 
Xo. oZ/iOi o-c KoX Towr' €v Xcyav. Ai. to irvp vvo<rica\cvc. 
Xo. ^Koinms &i payeipucSis 

Kopjtfmi re koI SeinvrirucSii 
avrtp &.'«xovciTai; 

Although the old man serves himself in this instance, he is 
nevertheless praised for doing it fiayeipi/cA^ tcofiy^m re teal 
SeiirvriTuem ; so that we are warranted in the supposition that 
this was the most approved style at such a feast.' At the 
religious festivals of the Delians also, we learn from Athe- 
naeus (iv, 172/), the fi(v^€ipoi and rpaire^oiroiol were fur- 
nished for such occasions.^ Among the Lacedaemonians, 
moreover, according to Molpis (in Ath. iv, 141 e) the fidyei- 
po9 played an important part at certain feasts and announced 
the contributions made to the ^iSirui.* 

Foi[ great dinners, too, among the Greeks professional 
fJkdrf€ipoi were hired. A fidyeipo^ who had irelpav — TroXvreX&v 
iroXk&v T€ SehrvaPy as mentioned by Dionysius (M. Ill, 547 ; 
K. II, 423; vss. 37 f.),* would consequently be much sought 
after. Such a master of the art would doubtless follow the 
independent course of action suggested by a fidyeipo^ in a 

1 Cf . p. 57. The orders are continued, vss. 1040-47. 

s The results of my study of passages relating to rpairc^oiroiot will be published 
later. 

3 Cf . Stein on Herod, vi, 60, and see pp. 23 f . 

*In this passage it is not necessary to refer these words of the M^«ycipo« to one of 
the expected guests. It seems to me quite as likely that there may here be a contrast 
between the iiayetpot 6 voAiruc^ and o eicrdiriof . The foreign ^aycipoc is perhaps expected 
to aid in the preparation of the feast. 
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fragment of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), who here 
converses with a Tpaire^oTrouh and says (vss. 4-6) : 

Ov yap /3aSi{<i> Trporepov av fjLtf ^OKLfJuda-to 
Tis i(r$* 6 OvioVf rj iroOcv avvifrraToi 
TO SciTTVOV, ^ K€K\rfK€V avBpdnrov^ rtva^. 

In a fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 465; K. II, 362) a fidyeipo^ 
censures the master of the house for not having provided 
articles necessary for the Belirvop, Babrius (42, Rutherford) 
mentions a fidryeipo^ who was to prepare a helirvov — \afi7rp6v. 
Such /idyeipoi would be hired by the young sports of the 
time, and a man like Alcibiades must have been a good mark 
for men of this calling, as a passage in Plutarch [Alcib. 
203 B) seems to indicate. The Spartans were surprised that 
he could endure their coarse fare at all. Indeed, the custom 
of employing fidyeipoc for these banquets was so in vogue as 
to call forth these words recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
(ii, 72) : *Ov€iSi^6fjL€v6^ irore Sri hucqv eyjcov i/Ma'0d>aaTo prfropa^ 
"Kal 7a/>," ^<^^, "oral/ helirvov e;^©, fidyetpov fAiadovfiai.''^ 
Yet a iidyeipo^ had to look well to his reputation, as we may 
conclude from a fragment of Archedicus (M. IV, 435; EL 
III, 276), where a fidyeipof; says (vss. 11, 12): 

'EAaSiov KOTvXrj^ re rrapavaXiofieyrf^ 
ciaiaK ifJLol rpucXiva TrevrrJKOvr^ tcrcDS. 

His future success depended on his present ingenuity. 
Alexis (M. Ill, 389; K. II, 301) gives an account rendered 
by a fidyecpty:. for the articles of food used at a fish dinner. 

It was perhaps not uncommon for a fidyeipo^ to serve at a 
dinner got up by contributions, though some of their pro- 
fession exercised precaution about those to whom they hired 
in such cases, as we have already seen from a fragment of 
Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553).' Athenaeus (x, 420e) 

1 See p. 42 and n. 1. Compare the fraflrment of Euphron (M. IV, 486 ; K. Ill, SIT) 
in which one of the masters in the art of the jbiaYeipo« is represented as distinguished 
because of his ways and means for those getting up dinners by contributions : 'A«^ 
(rvft0oAwv <nivdyov<nv 'Apiar«av iropovf . See p. 31, n. 3. 
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depicts the treatment of the fidyeipo^ in his day by those who 
gave dinners in this manner: O/ Si vvv avpdyovres iirl ri 
Seiirva xal fAaXtara ol airo ti)9 #eaX^ * AXe^avBpela^ fio&ai^ 
ic&epdyaa-iy /3\aa(f>rf/JL0vai rbv olvo)(6ov, rov SicucovoVy top fJM^eipop. 
Certain proof of fidyeipoi being used for club dinners is dis- 
covered in a fragment of Eaphron (M. IV, 492; K. Ill, 
322) .^ Here a fjuljeipo^ warns his pupil against carrying his 
trickery to excess (vss. 1, 2) : 

*Orav ipavurrw,^ KapicDv, ScoicoFjfs, 

ovjc Icrri inu{civ, ovS' & pj^iiABrfKa^ iroccM^.' 

From a fragment of Antiphanes (M. Ill, 144; K. II, 
126) it would seem that fidyetpoi sometimes prepared the 
dpurrov also. But the evidence is too scanty to be relied 
upon to establish the poilit. 

The skilled fidyeipo^i was not always careful about the 
place where he was employed, however, provided the pay was 
to be sufficient. So we read in Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. 
II, 553) of a fidyeipof: who is to go to a brothel where the 
Adonia is being celebrated, as these verses (38-41) show:^ 

Ov Sk vvv cr' dyci>, 
iropvciov icrrif 9roAvrcA,o>9 'AScovia 
dyova^ iraipa fi€$' iripwv iropvwv* x^^'^ 
auvTov dirocra^cts roy t€ koXitov dwoTp€)(<av. 

And again, Athenaeus quotes (xiii, 579^) from Machon 
concerning hetaerae, and we see that a certain Diphilus 
(vs. 5) was among the guests at the dinner of Gnathaena 

1 Such a ^aycipof may be the one who laments his fate in Arohedicus (M. IV, 436 ; 
K. Ill, 277). See Meineke's notes on this fragment. 

aCf. Arist., Frgta. 406 (Hall and Geldart). 

s Meineke, following Casanbon's explanation of this passage, seems to me to be 
in error. The young /layctpof is not to practice his tricks on cpai'urrat, exactly because 
they are good for their pay ; whereas he is to do his utmost to outwit the rich old 
fellow whose pay is neyertheless small. 

* Possibly a /mayctpof was employed in a like place in the play of Ephippus from 
which a fragment (M. Ill, S38 ; K. II, 262) has been quoted aboye (p. 40). For Athenaeus 
(yii, 286e) says: 'E^tviro« d' 6 Kw/*ydiovoibf iv •i^vpoc Spaiiari (erotpaf 8* ovo^a ^ •iAvpa). 
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and took along a fiJ^eipo^: (vs. 11) as part of his contribution 
to the Aphrodisia. This may be a picture of later times. 

(6) At marriages. — ^Amongthe Greeks, as with us today, 
a marriage was the occasion for great festivities. And at 
the feast which accompanied every notable marriage there 
was need in early times of the services of the professional 
fjuvyetpo^.^ Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) says they had charge of 
such feasts: 

Ov8iv ovv ^v TTopaSo^ov CI #cai Ovritajq ^crav cfuretpoi oi TroXatrcpoc 
fwyapoi' vpoLoTavro yovv kcu. ydfAwv Kal OvaiStv. 

We have already seen (pp. 46 f.) that fiwyetpoL were required 
to register with the Gynaeconomoi, who had supervision 
over the number of guests at wedding-feasts. This was, 
partly at least, because these fidyeipoi were usually employed 
at such times, and could therefore furnish desired informa- 
tion to the officials. An early proof of the hiring of fidyeipoi 
for weddings is found in the Aves of Aristophanes. The 
preparations for the feast begin with vss, 1579-90, but are 
interrupted by the arrival of the ambassadors from the god& 
A fidyetpo^ is here represented as cooking the delicacies for 
the feast, as we see from vs. 1637: Mdyeipe^ to Karaxva-fia 
Xpv 'Toielv yXvKv, Fortunate it was that a fidyeipo^ was pre- 
sent, for it turns out to be a wedding-feast in the end. 
Verses 1688-93 are to be noted in this connection: 

lit. '£$ Kfupov Spa KarcK07n;<rav ovtou 

cs Tovs ya/iovs. Hp. Boiji\c<7^c diijr^ cyw t€o>s 
owtS) rot Kp&L TavTi fi€vit}v; vfieis S' Ire, 

Ho. 'Oirras ra Kpta; iroXXi^v yc rtvOuav Acycis. 

ovK cT ft€^' '^fuov; Hp. Ev yc fiivrav BurtOrp^. 

Hi. 'AAAot yafUKTjv xXaviSa Soro) ri9 Stvpo fioi, 

1 The £i|/*iovpyof (^) was also employed at wedding feasts, but her functions dif- 
fered from those of the /xayeipoc. The results of my study of the material collected 
on this subject will be published later. Cf. Menander in Ath. iv, 172a (M. IV, 222; 
K. Ill, 148), where a scene in the culinary department at a marriagre feast is probably 
portrayed. 
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Posidippos also gives us a picture (M. IV, 521 ; K. Ill, 842) 
of fuiyeipoi hired for a convivium nuptiale. A fidyeipo^ is 
here addressing his assistants, and thus describes the work 
that is before them (vss, 19-24) : 

Aioucovovficv vvv ydfjuovi. to Ovfw. )3ovs, 
6 Sc8ov9 iwiifKLVifin im<ltavri9 6 XafiPda^iav, 
TovrcDV yuvoAKti icpcuu rg 6€f $€oi, 
KopvPavT€^j avXoCf rravyxJX'^^t dvaarpcx^i;* 
imrohpofioi ovro9 iari aoi /laycipiK^s. 
fi€fivrf<ro Kol av rovro. 

The wedding was to be a distinguished one, the fidyeipo^ 
was to do his full duty. In a fragment of Euphron (M. IV, 
492; K. Ill, 322), also, r fjbdrfeipo^ gives directions to his 
pupil regarding his actions at various functions. The pupil 
is to accompany his master to make ready a marriage feast, 
and these are the directions given by the elder fidyeipo^ (vss. 
9-16) : 

[Act 8c ... . ctvai] Ov 8c vvv )3a8i{oficv, 
c(9 T0V9 ydfu>vf , dv8pwf>6vov. &v Tovr* aladavjif, 
IfW cT fiaOrirtf^ Ktd /Aaycipos ov kokos, 
6 Ktupoi fVKToq' &^cXov. ijiiXapyvpfK 
6 ycpcDv, 6 fuaSoi fUKpo^. el cc Xxf^lfOfuu 
vvv iMi xarccrtfiovTa kou rov^ avBpoKa^, 
diro\<tfAa$. tiaia vdpayt. koi yap ovroal 
vpoaip^eO* 6 yipnav, «>9 8c koX yXlaypov fiXivti, 

The familiarity of a fuiyetpo^ with weddings is evinced in 
a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. Ill, 312) by a 
comparison he uses (vss. 15-16) : 

Toiovro9 ivSoOev n$ cv nS croifuiri 
SifSpafie yapyaKia fio^ o>9 ovrtov yo/tcov. 

That fidr/eipoi continued to have charge of nuptial feasts in 
the time of Artemidorus (the second century a. d.) is evident 
from a passage in his Oneirocriticon (III, 56 Hercher) : 
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Maycipos 6 fiky itar* oIkw dyaOos 6p<afjL€yiK rois yvffJMi irpoffpTffAiyoiq' 8ci 
yap cv yafiois /iaycipov. koX row irivrfiriv ol yap iicnveX^ rpo^s ixov- 
res fjuiyttpif XP^^^^"^' 

This passage furthermore goes to prove that even at this 
time there were professional fidyeipoi as well as in earlier 
times. 

(c) At funerals. — At funeral feasts, too, the fidycipo^ 
was in demand among the Greeks. A fidyeipof: of most 
perfect type, according to his own professions, narrates his 
experiences at such a feast in a fragment of Hegesippus 
(M. IV, 479; K. III. 312; vss. 10-16): 

T^ ircpas (TOi Xeyw 
oray Iv wtpi&eC'nvif TVYxdvm StoKovwv, 
iiray ra;(i<rr' UXOtoaiv oc r^s cic^pas, 
ra fiairr' l;(OKrcs, rovniOrffia rijs xvrpas • 
d^cXW €Troiif<ra rov^ Sajcpvovra^ ye\av. 
roiovros IvSoOey rt9 cv rtf aco/uuirt 
StcSpa/AC yapyaXi(r/uo9 cl>9 6vt<ov yafuov. 

Another reference to a ireplhevirvov in Comedy is made by 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. Ill, 296), where a fidyeipo^ in 
discussing the tastes of various classes of people says (vss. 
40-42) : 

[irapc^fca, vs. 38] 
TcXcovi; yAav#cov« ly;(cXvv, (rwdpov 
orav iyy%s "g 3' o8' vcrrcpo9, aprwo ^aic^v, 
icoi ro TTcptSetirvoK rov )3tov Xafiirpov irouo. 

Here, however, the word freplheiirvov is not used in a strictly 
literal sense, as Meineke has pointed out, but of a feast 
before death. I cannot agree, however, with Meineke in 
accepting Dobree's ingenious emendation, nor do I think it 
necessary to emend to such a reading as that proposed by 
Kock. The true explanation of the passage is nearer at 
hand if we keep as nearly as possible to the text as trans- 
mitted to us. The manifest joke in the passage is then with 
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reference to the tcXww;?, for, says the comic poet, whenever 
he is around there is likely to be a death as the resalt of his 
visit to somebody. For all such victims, therefore, the fid- 
yeipo^ says he prepares a funeral feast in advance in antici- 
pation of the fate they are sure to meet at the hands of 
the tax collector. But the function of the fxayeipo^ at such 
a feast is none the less apparent on account of the joke. 

(d) At sacrifices, — Abundant evidence is afforded us not 
only in Greek literature, but by inscriptions as well which 
shows that a chief function of the fidyeipoc was in connection 
with the performance of sacrifices, both private and public' 
Again let us notice a statement of Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) 
which has been previously quoted: 

OvScv ovv ^v napa&oiov ci icat Ovtik^^ ^aav ifintipoi oi waXaCrtpot fia^ 
ycc/KH* wpoLOTavTO yovv koI ydfiwv Koi Ovawv. 

In another place (xiv, 660a) the same author quotes Clei- 
demus to show the honorable position to which fidyeipoi 
Bometimes attained in this occupation:' 

*Ort Sk (Tc/Avov ^v 17 fuiy€ipiicrf fiaOetv t<mv Ik rcov *A$rfvrfari, K.YfpvKwv' 
OiSc yap fjMyeiptov kox povrwriav iv€i)(ov raftv, & ^ri<nv KActSi;fios iv 
U pioToycvuL^ np<aT(f. ^OjJLrjpo^ re ro pil^tiv iwl rov $v€iv rojcrfrtiy ro Sk 
Bv€iv iiri Tov ^aurra /tcraSo^ia Ovfjuav km oi iroAoioc ro 6v€iv Spav 

afiovTes Kxu fiicrrvAAoKres, in S' 0(vo;(oowrcs. Ki;pvKa$ 8' avrovs diro 
TOV Kp€iTTOv<K uiVopaJ^Qv, dvaycypairroi rt ovSafiov /layeLpif fiurSoif aWa 
Ki^pvjct. 

iThe 5i}/uitovpY^, '^confectionery woman/^ was also employed at certain sacri- 
fices where sacrificial cakes were used. Cf . PoUnz iii, 41. 

3 This passage has been much discnssed. Cf. Schweiflrhftuser, Animadv. in Ath, 
Yll, 666 fif.f where Casaubon's view is quoted ; also note on Ath. yi, 2S4/., in Animculv. 
in, p. 357. The origin of the name Kerykes is there explained, and citations are 
given to Greek literature on the subject. See also Dittenberger in Hermeir, XX (1885), 
pp. 29 f. ; Toepffer, Att, Oeneal.^ pp. 91 and 151 f. ; Petersen in Zeitachr.f. AUertw.^ 1853, 
p. 49. Compare Stengel, Or, Kulttisalt.^ p. 46.— It is hardly to be doubted that these 
Kerykes were not the ordinary praecones, but 8<icroruin ministri^ as noted by Casan- 
bon. But it is not my intention to discuss in this place the various relations of this 
class of officials. 
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And again Cleidemus is quoted by Atbenaeus on the same 
subject in two other passages: 

X, 42be, KXeC^fjjOi 3c rovq fjuayeipov^ Ki/pvKas <lnf<n icaA.cto'ftuy 
and xiv, 660<i, *Ev Si T<f irpiDTt^ r^s 'At^iSos KXeiSrjfw^ ^vXov diro- 
<l>aiv€i fiay€ip<ov €)(0VTitiv Si;/uovpycicoLs ri/Aas, ol^ kcu to ttX^^os evcpyety 
ifyyov ^v? 

From these passages it seems clear that the fidyeipoi were in 
early times connected in some way with the special class of 
Kerykes, who were among the chief functionaries of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries and performed such duties as are indi- 
cated above. The opinion of Dittenberger [loc. dt.) and 
ToepflFer [loc. cit) that these Kerykes had certain functions 
of fidyeipoi in early times (as proved by citations of Atbe- 
naeus from Homer) and hence the duties of the p-dyeipoi in 
this capacity allied them with the Kerykes, as stated by 
Cleidemus, appears to me to be correct. ToepflFer would fur- 
ther identify with these same fidyeipoc the hairpoC mentioned 
by Porphyrio (De abstin. ii, 30) ; but his arguments are 
insufficient to my mind.^ At all events, we may safely con- 
clude that the /Jbdyeipot were in early times associated with 
the honorable class of the Kerykes in their duties as sacri- 
ficers for certain religious organizations. 

As early as the time of Euripides (485-405 b. c.) the 
fidyeipof; was a familiar personage in this official capacity of 
sacrificer, as seen from a passage in the Cyclops (396-406) . 
Here the Cyclops is called (vs. 396) t& deoaruyel AtSov 
fiayeiptp because of the killing of human victims at his hands. 
In this sense he is a fidyetpty; AiSov. This function of the 
fidy€ipo<; is made even more evident in a passage in the Pax 
of Aristophanes (948-1061), where we have a splendid illus- 

1 Of. p. 23, n. 3. 

3Toepffer*s ar^ments that this is so are based mainly on the fact that lezicoff- 
raphers define datrpof by /mayetpof . Bat at a later time it is my purpose to show that 
5airp69 was very rarely need after Homeric times, and therefore the lexicographers 
ased the later and more familiar word to define Satrpot. Petersen (ZeiUchr, f, Altertw.t 
1853, p. 49) would also connect the fiayetpoi with the Aairpot. 
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tration of a sacrificial scene. But two verses have direct 
bearing on the fidyeipof: as sacrificer. In these verses (1017, 
1018) Trygaeus is thus addressed: Adfie rifv fidxaipam tiff 
&ra>9 yM^upiKm \ cr^afew rov olv. The proper way to per- 
form a sacrifice, therefore, was as the skilled fjkdyeipo^ would do. 
A striking example of a sacrifice by a fidyeipty; is found in 
a fragment of Menander, quoted by Athenaeus (xiv, 659d) : 

Aioircp MeiwvSpos cv KoAoki tov roi9 rcrpa&OTai9 Suucovovfityoy 
fiayeipov cv ry t^s IlavSi/fun; 'A^poSin/s ^^P^ wout ravrt Xcyorro* 

Sirov^. SiSov av <rvXdy)(y' ojcaXovOSiv iroi ^SXorcw; 

(nrovSi;. <f>€p\ Si ircu Soxna. ctttovSi^. koXios. 

ly^ci. ^cois *OXv/i,irtW €v\iafji^$a 

'OXvfiiruu<ri, 7ra<rt ircurais* Ao/AjSave 

T^ yXwTTav cv TOvr<j». 8i8ovai cwrrfpiav, 

vyCtuLVf dya^a iroXXct twv 3vto)v tc vw 

dya0(i>v 6vrf<ny iroat* ravr* cv;((i>/Lic0a. 

This fidyeipof; is plainly represented as employed at the fes- 
tival of Aphrodite Pandemus, aided by his assistants in the 
performance of the sacrifice. Another such fidyeipo^ seems 
to have been mentioned in Simonides (frg. 24, B*), accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (xiv, 659e) : 

Kai traph. Si/toyvi^Si; 3c ^i/o-iv ^repo^ [/uu&y ctpos] * 

^Yv a>$ at^cvcra ^a>9 ifuarvXa Kpw. 
IpiaoTL' KOI yap ov KOKios irrifrra/i/u. 

Athenaeus (xiv, 659/) further cites as proof of the skill 
of the fidyeipoi in sacrifices the letter of Olympias to her son 
Alexander: 

^fiKJKLLvei 8' avrSiv Ttfv ifiweipCav koX i^ Trpos 'AXc^avSpov 'OXv/ATria8o$ 
cirurroAi/. irpOTpeirofieyrf fidyapov avry irpCaaOai Ova-iSiv l/tTrccpov ^ y^'^Ttip 
^vjtri' " IlcXtyvav tov /laycipov Xa)3c Trapa t^s fMfrpo^. ovros yoip oISc rh, 
Upa. (TOV ra irarp<pa iravra ov rpoTrov ^uenu #cai rot dpya8ioTiica [dpycd- 
OTuca ?] icat ra Paxxucd, oo-a tc 'OXv/xiricts TrpoOverau. ovtos or8cv. /a*^ o(/v 
'W^'y^lT', AXXa XajSc' Kdt d^ocTTCiXov irpos ipk rrfv Ta;(t<rTiyv." 
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Here we have a fuiy€cp<y:, then, who was skilled in all the 
ancestral sacrifices of the house and in those of other reli- 
gious rites as well. Among the Arcadians, moreover, fMcuyetpoc 
were provided, apparently for sacrifices, by the state on cer- 
tain occasions. Athenaeus (iv, 148/) is again our authority: 

'ApfjLoSuK Sc 6 Acir/9€an;s cv r<^ ircpl ro)v #cara ^iyaA.ciav No/u/tcnv 
"'O KaraxTTaOti^,^* ^k^*"t '' ^nipci ^lyoAcixri (rirap^oq i<f>€p€ t^s i^/xcpa? tUvov 
Tp€i9 ;(oas fcou aX<f>iTwv /i.e3cfivov #cat rvpov irtvrdfivow koI r&XXa ra irpo^ 
rrfv Siprwnv rSiv tcpcoov dpfMTTCvra. 17 Sk ttoXi? irap€i\€v hiaripiD rcov 
yppSiv rpCa irpofiaTa koI fwycipov vBpUL<f>6pov rt kcX rpaTredcK koI fiMpa 
irpos r^v KadeSpav kcu ttjv TouLvnp^ aTraxrav irapaxTKevrfv. rrfv 8c ra>v ircpt 

The passage in Herodotus (vi, 60) already cited (pp. 23 f.) 
doubtless refers to the fjuvyeipoi in their official capacity, as 
observed by Stein. Plutarch {De tuend, san,, 128c) seems 
to make reference to such functionaries among the Lacedae- 
monians in this comparison: 

Kou KoBdirep ci AaKovFCs o^os kcu oXas SiS<WTcs riS paytCpi^ rh Xotira 
fccXcunHTtv Iv T^ t€pci<^ {i/rciv, ovTta^ cv r<p cco/Aari t€v Trpoa'<f>€poiJL€vov ra 
KoXXurra rStv i/SiKr/iarcDV eoTtv, ainrcp vyuuvovri kou KoBap^ irpfxr<\>€p'qTaA. 

Finally may be mentioned, in passing, two of Aesop's 
fables' in which the ox and the sheep are represented as 
expressing their preference in favor of being sacrificed by 
the skilled fidyeipo^, if such must be their end. The follow- 
ing passages complete the list of references to /idyeipoc in 
this capacity in Greek literature, so far as I have been able 
to discover them: Plut., Moral. 1102 B and 696 E; Artem., 
Oneirocrit. i, 61; Callim., Dem, (vi), 106, 107. 

But not only does Greek literature give proofs of the fact 
that fidyeipoi were commonly employed in public sacrifices, 
but there is abundant inscriptional evidence to show that 
fMuyeipoi were thus occupied, in particular, in connection with 

1 Of. PoUnx X, 07, on such o-iccih|. 

3 Of. Aesop, 80 (Halm) ; Babrins, 51 (Bntherford). 
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certain religious organizations. Yet the duties of the fidy€i^ 
po9 were doubtless not the same in every case. Sometimes 
he was perhaps the main sacrificer under the priest in charge. 
Again, he might be merely an assistant (especially where an 
ap;^A/ia7€A/309 is mentioned), or might be employed simply to 
prepare the feast that followed the sacrifice. One of the 
oldest of such inscriptions in which a fidyeipo^ is mentioned 
is in Dittenberger, Sylloge inscr. Or.,^ 140, where (1. 16) we 
find T&c fiayipcji rpla '^fMuo/S^Xia. This inscription is an 
account of moneys paid out for repairs to the temple at 
Delphi after an earthquake that occurred about the year 
373 B. o. Dittenberger thinks the fidyeipo^ was here hired 
as cook for the vabwoioL In another inscription, of the last 
half of the third century or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B. c. (Ditt., SylV 615, 11 fif.), are specified the parts of 
the sacrifice which the fidycipo^ is to receive along with cer- 
tain other perquisites: 

T^i avrrji "^fiipai Ai^fjitfrpi XXorfi vc9 | Svo KaAAurrcvovcrai, i} crcpa 
c'y»cvfi[o>v] FWToy K<MrTcna[i] | r^s iyKVfwvoi' ras vs j8[ouX]'^ fcfpivcjrfw] 
fiJ[ayif>Qi]i apxovr€9 \ itSovrwv oa^vy koX kcoA^v r$9 v^ rrj^ iriprfs, dX^i- 
r<i>[v] II Svo xoiVixaSy ocvov rpcis Korv\[a]s. 

An Attic inscription of the fourth century b. o. (Ditt., SylV 
634, 11. 25 «.; C. L A. II, 1, 163, 26 ff.) includes among the 
expenses relating to the Panathenaea those ek to fAay€ipi/e6v, 
This is probably for the feast after the sacrifices, however, 
as may be inferred from the mention of UpoiroLol in the same 
inscription. An inscription frcynTroezen (in B. C. H, XVII, 
1893, 120/) mentions a fidyeipof; and Bidtcopo^, where the 
fidyeipiy; may have simply prepared the feast following the 
sacrifice, as E. Legrand suggests. From Sparta comes an 
inscription (in B, C. H, IX, 1885, p. 513) that mentions a 
lidyeipo^ in connection with several other functionaries of a 
religious association. But the most comprehensive list of 
such religious officials and ministers is discovered in the 
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inscription in Lebas-Foucart, Inscr. du P^loponndae, No. 163a. 
In lines 31-33 of this inscription are mentioned an afno/e67r€^ 
and fidy&po^ who doubtless prepared the feast for the meet- 
ings of the association/ Mdyctpoi are also referred to in this 
connection in inscriptions from Tanagra [Inscr. Or. Sept. 
1562); from Thebes* (Oauer, Delectus\ 356); from Anac- 
torium (C I. G. II, add. 17936, 18 f.), together with StcMfoi/o9, 
apxoivo'xpm^ etc.; from Corcyra (C. I. G. II, add. 1849c, 
6 flF.), along with vTrrfpera^ and olvoxdo^* But by far the 
largest number from any one place are from OlympicL 
Compare the work of Curtius, Adler, and others on Olympia, 
Volume V, 62, 17, where an apyifmyeLpo^ is mentioned along^ 
with hnairoviopyr^o'Tal^ oivo^oo^, etc. f V, 64, 33, CTeyavdfj^o^ 
Kol fidr/eipo^, etc.;* V, 66, 8, fidyeipo^^ with olvoxdo^, ctta- 
o"[7r]oi/So/);^i;crTi79, etc. '^ V, 74, 12, fia/yeipo^y with owovSoffHipoij 
etc.;* V, 78, 6, fidyeipo^ koI apTo/eoiro^i; V, 87, 3, fidycipo^ f 
V, 107, 17, fidyetpoi.^ Similar enumerations are found in 
I. G. Sept. Ill, 486, 16, and 487, 14. In I. G. Sicil. 617, 9, 
occurs ia mention of a fidyeipo^ which Kaibel thinks refers to 
the sacred rites of Diana and Apollo. Two other inscriptions 
{Inscr. Gr. Insul II, 646a, 6, and ^E<^. 'A/)^., 1885, p. 197) 
seem to mention fidyetpoi connected with the worship of 
Aesculapius. The second of these (of the fifth century B. o. ) 
is a dedicatory inscription to Aesculapius by a fidyeipo^ who 
was evidently an official in the temple service. An inscrip- 
tion discussed by F. Hiller in Mitth. d. Arch. Inst. XIX 

1 See discussion of the inscription by the editors. It may yery weU be that at 
this time (first century A. d.) the /iayetpof was a manumitted slare and this fact may 
be indicated by the use of ex with the name of his former master. 

3 See R. Meister, Bzb, Beitr. V, p. 199, on &ir[r]aTe£p. 

8 Cf. Arch. ZeiU XXXVIII (1880), p. 54, No. 347. 

«Cf.Ditt.,^yI/.3 612,88. 

*Cf. Arch, Zeit., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 247. 

«Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 180, No. 210. 

TCf. ibid., XXXVII (1879), p. 61, No. 246. 

«Cf. ibid., XXXVI (1878), p. 178, No. 206. 
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(1894), pp. 42 ff., may mention a fAdyeipo^ of similar occu- 
pation. And finally to be noted here is an inscription in 
Revtie ArchSol. I (1874), p. 91, No. 1, where we find Apollo 
worshiped as May(pio<;, This is explained by P. Foucart 
{B. C. H. VII [1883], p. 513) as showing a connection with 
one of the gods of the Semitic pantheon. Dittenberger (in 
Hermes, XIII [1878], pp. 392 f.) discusses an inscription 
(found in Bulletino Napoletano, I, pp. 137 flf., Tafel V, 2) 
which, he concludes, shows a similar dedication by some 
temple or religious functionary under the appellation of 
aprafjLo^, This is the only occurrence, as far as I know, of 
the word being used in this signification. 

As regards the employment of the fidyeipo^ in private 
sacrifices, there are quite enough allusions to this aspect of 
his professional duties to convince us that he was not seldom 
employed in this way. Indeed, in a fragment of Athenio 
(M. IV, 557; K. Ill, 369) a /idyeipo^ claims in extravagant 
language that his ancestors in the art were responsible for 
sacrifices ever having been offered to the gods. A few verses 
give the full meaning of his words for our purpose. 
Vss. 9-11: 

*AAAi/\o^yia9 Ktu kokSw Svnav av)(]mVf 
ycvdficvof avOpunroq ris ovk d)Sc\re/M>s 
Owras icpciov wpviTOi &irrrfa'€V icpw. 



Vss. 17-20: 



Vss. 40-43: 



oOey in koI vvv rcov trportpov /AC/AKi;/Acyot 
ra (nr\ay;(va roii Otouriv Sirrloinv ^Xoyl 
oAa? ov vpoaaycvre^* ov yhp ^aav ovSen-oi 
CIS rrp^ rowLvrrp^ XP^^^^ iievprffAtvoi, 

KaTap\6iJU€$* ^/tci9 oi fiayapot, ^vo/acv, 
(nrovSas iroidvp,€y, n^ /ioAxora rov^ $€0V9 
^/uv VTraKovciv Oia to ravu evprycevtu 
ra ftaXurra frwrtCvovra irpos to (.yjv KaXSi%. 
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These sacrifices in private performed by fidyeipoi were for 
the most part at the beginning of feasts or dinners which 
were prepared by professional fidyeipoi. As I have attempted 
to show in a preceding chapter, these fidyeLpoi could scarcely 
have been in the condition of ordinary slaves much before the 
middle of the third century b. c, and even then a fidyeupo^ 
was not included in the familia of every household. Hence 
the statements of Petersen {loc, cit.) and Stengel [Or. KuU 
tusalt., p. 95) are to be thus modified and corrected. 

In an amusing fragment from Straton (M. IV, 545; K. 
Ill, 361) a fidyupo^ has been hired on the occasion of a 
dinner party and persists in using Homeric phrases to the 
discomfort and disgust of his employer. He is to make the 
sacrifice, and thus addresses the employer (vss. 19flF.): 

"OvS* ^(pa Bvtvi ipvaixOov^ ;" ovk t^rp^ cyco. 
")3<n)v 8' (vpvfJLiTiOTrcv;^* ov 6wo fiwv, aOku, 
^*fjajXa Ovaiaieis ^P^^/" f>^ ^^^ ^7<<» f^ ^t 

ovSmpov avTwv, Trpopdrwv 8'' *'owcovv," 1^, 
"to ikrjXa Trpo)8aTa;" ^fi^Xa irpdjSaT*;^ ov fiavdwui 

rovr(i)v ov8ei/, oyy8k fiovXjOfjuu, 

The iJidyeipof; finally performed the sacrifice,^ as seen from 
vs. 40: 

Ilap^v, lOvey, lAeycv aXXa priyuura. 

In a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K III, 342) a 
fidyeipoi states he is to go to prepare a wedding-feast, and 
incidentally mentions the sacrifice (vs. 19) : 

Acoxovov/iACv vvv yofuws* ro Ovfui fiov^, 

A fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 464; K. II, 361) shows also 
that a fidr/€tpo^ had assistants at such sacrifices (vss. 11 ff.): 

B. Sv vpos 0ca)v [fi'] l^ixras [ov84J rov Ipi^ov. 

firf icoirr' i/Ji,\ dXXJa, ra Kpea., A. iraiScs, irapayvrt, 
Sirrdviov iariv; B. iariv. 

1 Cf. Tss. 34 f ., where the barley-corns for the sacrifice are demanded by this 
Homeric M^Yctpoc. 
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It was not uncommon for employers to feel that they were 
being thus sacrificed by the endless prating of a f^dytipa^ 
instead of the real victim to be slain, as appears also from 
Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K, III, 296; vss. 22 f.) : 

namii, 

Bnt fidyeipoi were also used for private sacrifices of other 
kinds, as is evident from a recently published fragment of 
Menander's TlepiKeipofjJvrf [Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, COXI, 
14 ff.) / Here the slave of the soldier Polemon suggests that 
a sacrifice would be in order in view of his good fortune in 
securing his wife. Compare vss. 17 flF. : 

(Doris) X/B^ <r€ vvy [iraXm 

cvay^y^cXia roiv ycyovoro)v iro$[ov/i€yiov 

[^iv] ^ic[a3»^ evTvxTKVtas [ro8c. 

(Pol.) vri Tov At'" 6p$m yap Xcycts* 6 8p . . . 

fMy€ipo9 ivBoy core* r^v vy [dvena. 

(Dor.) Kav€vv Sk rrov, km riXXJ a Set; (Pol.) fca![yovv fikv oiv 

vaT€f}ov lydpier'' dXX^ Tavnjv (r^farrera). 

In VS. 35 Polemon announces that the sacrifice has been 
offered: 

(Pol.) e[r/i' kvB^'^ <i]AA' IBvw \y\irlp cj;[irpajtaf, 
\VXvK€pav \nr\ap cv^ic[v]uiv ovs \<jv&^ cIS' ^vap, 
'n\yOo\pji\yo\s. 

And in vs. 49 Polemon invites Pataecus, father of Glycera, to 
join him in the sacrifice: 

If the fidyeipoi did not receive his due portion at all such 
sacrifices, he was likely to get it in some unlawful way, as 
depicted in a fragment of Euphron (M. I V, 486 ; K III, 317 ) . 
Here a imyeLpo^ is represented as having caused great con- 
sternation at a certain sacrifice by surreptitiously disposing 

iCf. K. Dziatzko in Jhbb,f, class, Phil,, Spbd. 27, Heft 1. pp. 123-34, ''Dae None 
Fragment der ncptxcipo/ui^ des Menander." 
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of necessary sacrificial parts of the victim, and thus requiring 
a new sacrifice to be made. 

From these numerous passages and inscriptions which I 
have quoted it is quite evident that from very early times 
professional fidyeipoi were famous for their skill in the per- 
formance of sacrifices, and their services were sought by 
religious organizations as well as by private individuals on 
particular occasions. 

II. AS BUTOHEB 

When the /idyeipo^ was discussed in his capacity as sacri- 
ficer, the skill was noticed which was attributed to him in the 
slaying of victims.^ We should not be surprised, therefore, to 
find such words as aprafio^^ Sairpo^j KpeayrrdiKtf^j Kpeiohalrri^ 
defined in the lexicographers by the word fidyeipo^:.^ These 
words were used properly at various periods {BairpJ^^ for 
example, being a Homeric word) of those who performed the 
functions of a butcher. After Homeric times, surely, such 
butchers would have their booths in the market-place, as 
may be seen from a passage in Machon (in Ath. xiii, 579c, 
11. 43flf.): 

'Eirct irpoifiri rots trtcriv ^ VvaBajLva kolL 

^17 rcAccDs ^v 6fioXjoyovfi€vrf cropos, 

CIS TTfv dyopav Xcyovcriv avr^v c^imi 

Kol T<nnlfov iif>opav koI trokvirpayfioyeXv irocov 

wmXetO^ CKaoTov. ctr' iSovtra Kara rv)(rp^ 

tcrnovra KptoirtaXrp^ Ttv' dorctov irdw 

rg $^ '^XxKLtf. (r^o8/oa vcov, etc. 

Though we cannot rely implicitly on the definitions of 
lexicographers to determine the exact usage of a word, — for 
the more familiar word would be used in defining the less 

1 Cf. Pint., Mor. 175 D ; Plat., Phaedr, 285 E, EtUhyd,, 301 C, D. 

3Cf. Becker, Anec, Or, 447, 5, Schol. Oppian. Halieut, ii, 622, Eustath. 577, 
45 ff., Atb. XIV, 655 f., onapra/yio$; Hesych., Etym. Mdg,^ Snid., etc., 8. v. Sairpoc; PoU., 
Onom, ▼!, 34, and vii, 25, on xpcwjotnic. Later I hope to publish in full the results of 
my InTestigations on the use and meaning of these words. 
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known term — yet there is good evidence in the literature 
itself that some fidyeipoi as such did have butchers' stalls in 
the market and sold meat there. In the Equites of Aristo- 
phanes the sausage-seller relates one of his experiences while 
a boy, telling how he filched some meat from the shop of a 
fMvy&pof:, Compare vss. 417-20: 

Kai v^ Ai' SXXa y' i<rri fjuov KofiaXa inuSoc Svroi, 
i^rprariay yap rovs /laycipovs Iwtkeyiav rotavri* 
^' <r#cc^niur^c, initScs* QV\oplaB*; iopa vw,f xtKAav" 
ot S' ifiXtirov, fcdy«D V rocrovr^ riav KpeSiv IkXcittov. 

This passage evidently refers to the butcher's shop with 
the assistants [iralBes) present. Again, in a fragment of 
Alexis (M. Ill, 422; K II, 329; vss. 22 flP.) the means for 
display used by a courtesan are compared to those of a 
fidyeipo^ in his butcher's shop: 

* Av hk fitf ypxpji ytKwra^ BtartKt'i rrfv ^fiipav 
iy^av, wnrtp rots /iaycipoi? a irapoKtiO^ ckoototc, 
i^iic' &v TTOiXftMriV alycov icpavta, £v\i;^iov 
fivppivrf^ l;(ov(ra Xcirrov 6p$ov cv rois ;(ciXeo'iv. 

The reference is to the display of meats for sale.^ A certain 
allusion to a fid^eipo^ as butcher is made by Machon (in 
Ath. vi, 243/.), where he tells a story concerning the para- 
site Chaerephon: 

KM rov /laycipov, ifxuriv, oorcaScs aifio&pa 
avr<p ri irpoaKoirrovroi diro rvxy/i Kpw 
crircv' **fiaiyeip€, p.^ irpoaioTa tovto pLOt 
TOvoTOvv." o S' elirev '^dXAA fiiyv eoriv yXvicv." 
Ksu pLtiv TO rrpoq oarovv ^tn Kprn^ ctvai yXvicv. 
6 Xaipc^v 8c, '^Kat /ioA.', S> jScXriorV' ^^^7) 
"yXwcu p€Vj npoaurrdpcvov 8c Xtnrci iravra^,*^ 

A butcher is a butcher the world over! Aesop (301, 
Halm) tells a story of two youths who in buying meat from 

iCf.Arist., -Eg. 375-81. 
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a fid^eipo^ practiced such deceit as permitted of a moral 
being attached to the fable. Plato {Legg. viii, 849 D) 
designates a place for the trade of the fidyeipofs. Dio Chry- 
sostom [Orat. iv, 66 M.) speaks of fidyeipoi driving sheep 
away to sell them, doubtless in their butcher stalls.* In still 
later times Artemidorus [Oneirocrit, iii, 56 [187]) uses 
these words: 

Oi 8i cv ayopf fwyupoi oL ra Kpia. KaraKoirTOvrei koX mnpajarKovTe^ kiv- 
SvKCiiv cicrt orjfjuivriKoi, .... irAovcriois Sc koI fiXdPrf^ vpo^ rots 
Kiv&woii cicrl (rrffULVTiKoi Sih. to rep Si/fup Siavc^civ tw toiovtov fwyupoy 
ra Kpm. 

1 cannot go so far as Stengel [Or, Kult,^, 94 f.) does,. 
however, and say that a single passage of Artemidorus 
[Oneirocr. v, 2 [253]), as is implied, indicates that the 
butcher treated every animal he slaughtered as if it were a 
sacrificial victim. In fact, no mention of a /idyeipof; is here 
made, and the slaying of a wife would naturally be thought 
of as that of a sacrificial victim. Under this simile the 
sacrifice of her honor is first mentioned. It is only the fur- 
ther details of such a sacrifice that are given in the sale of 
the parts of the sacrificial victim. Nothing more can be in- 
ferred from the passage, it seems to me. 

It is possible that we have accounts of fidyeipoL as butchers 
preserved in Oxyrh. Papyr. CVIII, verso 2, and Amherst 
Papyr. CXXVII, 2. 

Yet until later times, at least, the word fuvyeipo^ was not 
commonly applied, I think, to butchers who kept stalls in the 
market-place. Their skill in slaughtering animals was put 
to good use in preparing meat for great feasts and in making 
sacrifices. 

1 The comparison between the fidytipot (whether as sacriflcer or as batcher) and 
the irot^i|i' is frequent in Greek literature. Compare Aesop, 377 (Halm) ; Max. Tyr., 
Dissert, xxt, 2; Themiat., Or, ziii, 171c; Synes., De regno^ p. 4. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NUMBER OF MArEIPOI EMPLOYED 

The number of fidyeipoi hired for any given occasion 
varied according to the magnitude of the affair and the 
preparations that were necessary. Thus Antiphanes (M. Ill, 
132; K. II, 110) seems to have represented a large feast at 
which the services of twelve fidyeipoi were required. The 
fact that Srjfiiovpyoi were hired for the same occasion may 
indicate that it was a grand nuptial feast.* And so other 
kinds of cooks might be hired along with the fidyeipoi. We 
have seen in a fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 480; K. II, 375) 
that someone desired the services of two fidyeipoi: 

*Ey(oyc Svo Xa^etv fjuiytipov^ jSovkofuu 
ovs &v (To^cDrarovs Swcd/a' iv rg iroiXci. 

And in the passage quoted from Euphron (M. IV, 492; 
K. Ill, 322) at least one assistant was to accompany the 
luiyeipo^ (who there speaks) to the wedding. For it is an 
assured thing that fidyeipoi had their subordinates on all 
great occasions, as we see from a fragment of Damoxenus 
(M. IV, 530; K. Ill, 349; vss. 43 ff.): 

To ruvra Siopav ccrriv ifjalrv)(ov T€)(yrf^y 
ov TO Staviitiv Xjowa&K ov8' o^civ Kairvov. 
ey(i> yap as rovirraviov ovk cio'cp;(Ofuu. 
B. cUAa rt; A. $€(opSi irXrfirioy Ka^/Acvos, 

voyovai S' Ircpoc. B. av Sc; A. Xcyco ras curiae 
KOI TOLTroPaivov, etc. 

This fidryeipo^i, then, simply directed the movements of his 
assistants. Another reference to their inroSid/covoi is found 
in Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. Ill, 342; vs. 10), while Anti- 

1 Cf . p. 52, n. 1. 
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phanes (M. Ill, 125; K. II, 105) gives us a scene of a fud- 
yeipo^ cooking fish witlj his wah (vs. 12) standing by to 
assist him.* In the passage in the Acharnians, moreover, 
already referred to (p. 48), I see proof of the fact that a 
fidy€ipo<; at times had even a great many assistants whom he 
directed. As already observed, Dicaeopolis was said to act 
fmyeipiK&f;, and yet he simply directs those who are preparing 
the feast of good things. There may, indeed, be an intended 
jest here at the expense of the fidyeipoi. 

In later times, as was to be expected, /xdyeipoi were more 
numerous and employed by the great and extravagant per- 
sons in immense crowds, if we may trust the accounts of later 
writers. Athenaeus (xii, 547d), for example, tells of a 
feast given by the peripatetic Lycon at which o r&v rpaire^o- 
iroL&v Kal fiayeiptop 6)(\o^ Toaovro^ rjv Shttc ttoXXov? opptoielv 
Koi fiovXofidvov^ irpoaievaL irpo^ t^v Siarpifit^p avaKSTrreaOcUj 
etc. And, again, Athenaeus (xii, 541c) tells a story of a 
certain Sybarite who had ;^tXtoA fidyeipoi koX opviOevral,^ 
Certain kings had whole brigades of fidyetpoi, olvoxdoi^ etc., 
we are told by Zosimus {Hist iv, 28). In such cases there 
were doubtless apxtp^ecpoi with their assistant fidyecpoi.^ 

1 Of. trg. of Sosipater (M. IV, 482 ; K. Ill, 314; vs. 21) where waU has been sent to 
market. 

2 Of. Ael., Var, HUt, xii, 24. 3 Cf . Pint., Mor. 11 B and C. 



CHAPTER IX 

PRICE PAID THE MArEIPOI 

We have already observed that /Aciyeipoi were hired for the 
occaBions when their services were required. Despite the 
statement of Athenaeas (xiv, 6606), * Kvayer^pairral re oi- 
hafjLov fjuiyeipip fiurOtky aXXit KrfpvKi^ which refers to the iid^ 
yeipoi as associated with the KijpvKe;, we have at least one in- 
scription where (Ditt., SylV 140, 16) the pay of the fidyeipo^ 
is mentioned: r&i fiaylptoi rpla ^fuoi>/3iKia; and elsewhere the 
perquisites of the fmyeipoc are specially mentioned.* That 
they agreed upon their pay before accepting an offer for 
business is evident from several passages in extant Greek 
literature. This fact is made especially patent in a fragment 
of Euphron (M. IV, 492; K III, 322), where (vss. 6 ff.) 
we find these words spoken by a fidyeipo^ himself: 

[A€t . . . . ] 

^Orav fikv HXBus cis rotoOrov trop^vrwy 
Apdfuova Kot K^8o)va Kxa 'itarripi&rjv, 
fiurdov StSovrai ^w &v alnjaY/i, dwXia^ 
tlvai BucaxoWf oS Sk vvv fiaSC^ofitVy 
CIS Tov^ yapjovi, dv8/90^<Wv. 

We may compare also a fragment of Philostephanus 
(M. IV, 589; K. Ill, 393; vs. 4), Aoif^ iiLadhv hv p! yTV(ra^ 
^iccD Bevp* ay<ovj which doubtless brought a smile to the face 
of the pAyeipo^ to whom these words were addressed. In the 
Antiphanes passage (M. Ill, 132; K. II, 110) the p^dyeipoi 
receive their pay in money, while Brjp^iovpyol demanded an- 
other kind, /tt^XAT09 — aKOffM^. But it was not always an easy 
matter for them to obtain the promised pay. A p^dyeipo^ 

1 See references nnder Chapter VII, I (d). 
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relates an experience of this nature in a fragment of Diphilus 
(M. IV, 394; K. II, 553), where he is speaking of certain 
persons whom he now avoids. His reasons are just ones 
(vss. 34 ff.): 

To fiiaBapiov yap Slv dwairg^, dfiiSa fioi 
iy€yK€ irpwTCfVy il>rj(riv. 6(o^ ^ ^ax^ 
ovK €l\€, iraXiV jfn/o'a?, clfjua^ei fiojcpk 
ir/ocoros fLayctpcov, <l>rf<riv. crepa fivpia 
TOULvra KaraX^^aifi* S,v. 

The fidyeipo^: is hardly to be censured for declining to 
serve this class of employers. And, again, the pay was some- 
times small, as seen from Euphron (M. IV, 492 ; K. Ill, 322 ; 
vs. 13) : 6 fiiado^ /AiKptk. But it is also apparent that the 
fidyeipa; exercised his full prerogative (as he considered it) 
at such times. And so in a fragment of Straton (M. IV, 545 ; 
K. Ill, 361) a fidyeipo^ persists in speaking in Homeric 
fashion, to the discomfiture of his employer, and is made to 
reply (vss. 32 f.): 

'' 'AAAa &a ras rerropas 
Spap(/uA9 AnoPaXiay" ^i/cri, '^rrjv irpotuptKriv;^* 

But it would be unsafe to draw any inferences from such 
a comic passage as to the real pay that a fjbdyeipo^ might re- 
ceive at a given time. At this dinner several persons (more 
than five, vss. 13 f.) were to be present, but it was, possibly, 
to be in the country (cf. vs. 25). It is wise to make no 
deductions from the passage further than that the fidyeipo^ 
had his own way and expected to receive what, to his mind 
at least, was small pay for such an artist. We may also 
mention a fictitious account in Diogenes Laertius (vi, 86), 
where ten minae are put down to the credit of the fidfyeipo^. 
But the value of money fluctuated then as today, so that we 
are certain only of the ability of the professional /idyeipa^ 
ordinarily to get full value in return for the services he 
rendered. 



CHAPTER X 

DRESS OF THE MArEIPOI 

In the discussion of the social status of the fxdyeipoi a 
passage in Pollux (iv, 118 f.) was quoted (p. 18) which 
contained the following statement concerning the dress of 
the fjuirfeipoi in the New Comedy : r^ Bk fiayelp^ SiwXrj, ayvair- 
T09 fj iadrj^. What is the reference, then, comprised in 
the word StTrX^? Let us first turn to Comedy itself for an 
explanation. In a fragment of Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; 
K. Ill, 312) a fi<vY€ip<y; in his boast of having attained per- 
fection in the art gives this reason for his assertions (vss. 
6flF.): 

Ov yap irapipyio^ ifiajQov iv trtfrw Svcrtv 
t)(iiiv ir€pil^oifi\ dAA' ivavTa rov fiiov 
irfrSiv Kara fiifyrj rrp^ rixyrjv i^ijraKa, etc. 

When fidyeipoi began the study of their art, then, it would 
seem that they at once donned the Trepi^cofia of their pro- 
fession. That they continued to wear it we learn from a 
fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 465; K. II, 362), where a fior 
yeipo^: complains that nothing is at hand with which to pre- 
pare the dinner, and concludes with these words (vss. 10 f.) : 

AcaKcv^s S' Ioti/k' iyta 
^;((i>v itAyaipav, irpoaen irtpuioxrfJLivoi. 

He had his apron on and knife in hand all ready for the 
performance of his duties. And so Meineke (III, 186) 
rightly explains the verb irepie^SxrOai in a fragment of Anax- 
andrides, I think, of the irepl^tofia quale coquorum proprium 
erat. Then may not the &7rX^, ayvairro^ iaOr^ of the Pollux 
passage simply refer to the fact that fiaryeipoi commonly 
appeared wearing this second, upper garment or apron ? 

71 
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Outside of Comedy, also, there is evidence that the irepC- 
^wfia was regularly worn by the /^arfeipoi. Plutarch {Reg. 
et imp. apophtk. 182 D) tells the following story: 

ApiiTToo^/iou Si tZv ^ikaHf TITOS <K pjaftipov ycyoviMu SoKOtivTOC, 
(rvfx/3inrXcvovTo$ 82 airra run- iraXioiiaTaa' koi rwv Siupcuv &<(>aipav, " O! 
Xoyoi <rov," ^■Kty, "5 'Apii7To8ij/«, nKpi^iiipaTtK SCoxunv " 
The irepi^ta/ta was, consequently, a recognized part of the 
habit of a /idr^/apot.' Finally may be mentioned the story 
from HegeBander' (in Ath. viii, 340/) about the poet 
Antagoras and King Antigonus: 

'Avjayopas fh' o irWTT^s ovk &i roy wmSa aXtu^ rov i)(9v¥, <tXXa 
Aovmu, & ^aw 'HyijiTai'Spw "'Ei- SJ orparoirtS^ I^iovrt," ^rjutv, 
" avTif yoyyfnav XtnraSa Kai irEpic^uKTin^ 'AvrtyOKOt o /StunXcvs To/xurras, 
''Apa yc,' c^TCf, 'i 'AiT^yi^, rov 'Oji^pov «« t4s to5 'Ayo^c^vovos 
irpaiw imypdtpai yoYYpow ixfioyra;'" k.t.c. 

Even the poet had the distinctive Trepi^o>/ia of the tidyetpot 
when employed with the duties of that profession, 

I C(. Flat., Fraectpt. gtr. rep. BZl B, where we raad that tba im^^irai ot Fhalaris 
of A^j^ntam wore y^inwv. w^p\iwv>aTa,^ 

irt. Plat., Quaetl. conu. 6S; D. But Platarch does Dot giTS the ator; as tTOm 

HngesaDder. 



CHAPTER XI 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MArEIPOI 

Up to this point we have considered the fj^yeipoi more 
particularly with reference to their social status and the 
occasions when their services were most likely to be in 
demand. Now let us turn to a more exact consideration of 
the fidyeipoi themselves and of those traits which mainly 
characterized them in the practice of their profession. In 
this way we shall be brought finally to a brief inspection of 
the art itself as practiced by them. We find the fidyeipoi 
most clearly and most fully depicted in the Greek Comedy, 
and it is from the comic poets, particularly of the Middle 
and New Comedy, that we shall again draw our chief 
information. 

In by far the largest number of comic fragments in which 
the fidyeipo^ is the principal character we discover that his 
chief individual trait may be designated by the Greek word, 
oKa^oveia.^ We are not surprised, therefore, at the admission 
made by a fidyeipo^ concerning his art in a fragment of 
Posidippus (M. IV, 521; K. Ill, 342) that well illustrates 
this very common trait of the fidyeipoi. A fidyeipo^ converses 
with his pupils (Ath. ix, 376e) and impresses upon them 
the following words of admonition (vss. 1-15) : 

Ma^ifra AtvKiav oi re ovvBidKOvoi 
vficis* airas yap iariv oiKcXbs roiros 
vircp Tcj(n;s AaXciv ri' rS>v ^Svcr/AarcDV 
irdvTiay Kpdriarov iariv ev fuiytipiicg 
dAa{ov€iA* TO Ka$^ oXov Sk rSiv Tt)(jimv 
l&^€L o^cSov rt iravra tov$^ ^yovfAtvov, 
^cvayos (wroi, Sam &v OtapaK^ i)(g 

iCf. O. Bibbeck, Alaxon, pp. 18-26. 
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^AxScoTov rf Bpaxovra aeaiSfiptafieyovj 
€<l>ayrf "Bpiapew^, &v rvxy ^' eoTiv Aaycos. 
6 /xayctpos av fuv vrroSuxKovav^ i^iav 
TTpoi rov i^iOTTjv Kal /JLaStfTai ^lo'^yy 
KVfiivoTrpLO'Tas iravras yj Xipov^ KaXS>v, 
twnfi Ikoloto^ €v$tj^. av 8' aXrjOivov 
cravrov mLpapdXXri^y koI wpoareKSapei^ odrci. 
&jrep avv VTre^e/xi^v, r<p kcvw \iiipav SiSov, 

The methods encouraged by such a teacher were not suffered 
to pass unheeded by his pupils, we may infer from such a 
passage as that of Athenio (M. IV, 557; K. Ill, 369), where 
a fidyeipo^ claims that reverence toward the gods is due to 
liis art; in fact, that civilization arose from the fiayeipi/cif 
'^^vt). The passage is most amusingly interesting as show- 
ing the tendency of the boastful talk of our fidyeipoi. Verses 
1-38 are as follows: 

OvK oicrO^ oTi TravTwv ^ fwyetpucrj rc^Qrq 
irpioi cwc/Seiav TrXcurra irpOfT€irqv€)(B* oXo>9; 
B. rounjTov cori rwro; A. irdvc ye, fidpPapt, 
roiv $ripiw8ov^ koI iraptunrovSov fiiov 
^/las yap diroXvatura kox rrj^ Bv(r)(€p<n}9 
dXXrfXjcxJHiyuis, 77<^y' ^^ ra^iv rtva, 
jcot TOVToyl irepirjipev ov wvl pCov 

^difjuey, B. Tiva rpoTTOv; A. irpoaexty xdyo) (roc <l>pouna, 
aXXTjXo<lMyCaLi koI koiccdv ovrcov avxy&v, 
ycvo/tcvos av6pwn'6% ri% qvk afiiXrepoi 
Ovcra^ Upuov irpwros <jiyirTrf(r€V Kpea.^* 
cl>s 3' ^v TO Kpeaji ^&ov avBptinrov Kpeiav, 
avTtns pjkv OVK c/iaorcovro, to. 8c fioa'Ki^/w.ra 
dwovTcs wirrctfv. a)s 8' aTra^ t^s iJ8ov^s 
ifMr€ipiav rtV lAajSov, op^^^ ycvoftcn;?, 
cirt ttXciov i^v^ov r^v fuiyciptic^v re^^n/v. 
O0CV cri icoi vvv rcuv irporepov fjutfivrffievoi 
TO, <nrAay;(va roi9 ^coScriv onTOKriv <f>Xioyi 
oAas ov irpoadyovT€i* ov yap ^av ovSiiru) 
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CIS TTfv Toiavrr/y XP^^^^ i$€Vfnjfi€yoi, 

0)$ 3' i7pco-' avToCi voTcpov, kcI tov^ SiXai 

vpoadyovaiv ^Si; rStv 'upSiV ycypafJLfuviav, 

TO, irdrpui Scan/poiWcs* aircp i^fuv fu>va 

amuriv dp^tl ycyovc r^s (rcun^piasy 

TO irpo(r<f}iXoT€xyuv Sia re rcuv iJSiMr/iarwv 

liri ir\eu>v av^eiv r^ fuiycipcic^v tc^vi/v. 

B. KOivos yap ianv ouroai naAai<^ro9' 

A. ficra ravra yatrrpCov tk wvOvkevfulyov 
irpoiovroq ctcnyvcyicaT' tIJStj tov )(p6vov' 
ipi<l>iov iTaK€piiXT€f wiKTov &cAa)3cF, 
•n'€piKOfifjuiTLif Suy^YYpo-o"^ inroKpowrai y\vK€i, 
ixOvv irtLpeta-eKVKXrfacv ov3' opiapjcyovy 
Xdxavov, rapixos iroXvrcXc9, x^'^^P^*^) /acAi. 
0)9 TToAv 0€ Ota ras ^oovas as wv Acyo) 
airux^ eicaoT09 rov ^yctv av In vcKpov, 
avrois airavrcs i^^tovv (rv(,rjv, o;(Xo9 
'^Opotf^tT^ lyivovO^ al ttoXcis oixov/tcvai 
8ta T^v T€xyrjv, oirtp eliroy rrjv payeipiKi^v. 

Such extravagant claims on the part of the fidyeipoi are 
often met with in the comic fragments. Thus in one of 
Sosipater's fragments (M. IV, 482; K. Ill, 314) a fidyeipo<: 
claims that there are many impostors in the art, but that he 
himself is among the very few survivors of the lost art who 
preserve intact the teachings of the great Sicon. If we may 
trust his words, the art of the fidyeipo^ demanded a study of 
astrology (vss. 15, 25 flP.) in order to know the times and 
seasons for certain foods, of architecture (vss. 16, 36 flP.) for 
the correct construction of the kitchen, of strategy (vss. 18, 
44 ff.) for the proper arrangement and distribution of every- 
thing within the province of the fidyeipoi. In a similar vein 
a fidyeipoi in a fragment of Nicomachus (M. IV, 583; K. Ill, 
386) contends that, while one fidyeipo^: may differ greatly 
from another, the true fidyeLpo^s must have a knowledge of 
astrology, geometry, medicine, and other arts, if he would 
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be most successful in the practice of his own profession. 
Another most wise fi(vyeipo<: is heard from in a long fragment 
of Damoxenus (M. IV, 530; K. Ill, 349). This one asserts 
that he was under the instruction of the learned Epicurus — 
apparently a parody on the beliefs of the Epicureans^ as 
commonly understood, in comparison with those of the 
Stoics (vss. 64 flf.). He recommends the study of the great 
masters in the art who teach the proper uses of foods in their 
seasons and the surest means of preventing sickness. This 
is one of those fidyeipoc who claim that they never go into 
the kitchen, but give instructions to their subordinates. All 
things must harmonize beautifully, he says; else there will 
result general distress and confusion. In the fragment of 
Straton (M. IV, 545; K. Ill, 361) already referred to (p. 62) 
a fidryeipo^ insists upon displaying his knowledge of Homeric 
Greek to the positive discomfort of his employer, who is 
brought to the point of exclaiming (vss. 1-4) :* 

S^iyy' dppei^j ov /xaycipov, cts t^ oucuiv 
ciXi;^'' dirXci)s yhp ovSc cv fm roivi Oeois 
6(r' &v A.ey27 owirffu* Koiva prjfuiTa 
weiropurfifvoi irdptanv. 

Again, in Hegesippus (M. IV, 479; K. Ill, 312) a 
fidyetpo^ boasts that he has reached the summit of his art by 
a lifelong study, advancing step by step toward the goal of 
his ambition, as we learn from vss. 6 ff . : 

Ov yap iropc/jycDS IfuiOov cv Irtaiv Svalv 

i\<i}v Trcpt([a)fi', dX\' ainiKra rov fiCov 

{lyTwv Kara p^^prq t^v rexyqv i$rJTaKa' 

CI&; Xa\dv<av oa' ccrrt, jSefifipaJ^fiw rpoKOV^, 

iftoK^s y^ iravToSaird. to vipas (rot XcycD* etc. 

On such a passage as this one is in its entirety it is not 
strange that Athenaeus (vii, 2906) remarks: 'AXa^ovucov 
S' iarl irav to t&v fiayelpcav <f)v\ov. 

1 Of. Philemon in Ath. ziy, 6596, and Meineke*s note (IV, 48) on the passage. 
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And BO in almost every passage of significance where a 
fidyetpo^ speaks in Comedy we are able to detect this boast- 
ful, this arrogant spirit so characteristic of him in word and 
act. Along with the physicians (cf. Ath. ix, 377/) of 
ancient times he appears to have been the aXafc&i/ par excel- 
lence. But let us look beneath the comic dress and discover, 
if possible, the real condition (aside from the social status, 
already discussed) of these fmyeipoi. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that in all the passages now to be adduced 
the characteristic already mentioned is recognizable to a 
greater or less degree ; but of this we shall not particularly 
speak again, it being well understood that this was one of 
their prominent traits. 

Elsewhere (pp. 2 flp.) we have referred to the growth of the 
art of the fjbdyeipoi for various causes and the consequent 
increase of the literature on the subject. It should cause 
no surprise, then, that the fidyeipoi so frequently speak of 
their great masters in the art. With due regard to the 
comic effect intended, it nevertheless seems true that these 
fjuiyeipoi did consult the books of those who were considered 
authorities on their art. And we shall presently see how 
the individual fidyeipot had special dishes on which they 
prided themselves. But not only did the older fidyeipoc study 
the old masters' works, but they gave instruction themselves 
to the younger generation in the art. So in Euphron 
(M. IV, 486; K. Ill, 317) a iidyupo<; is portrayed as address- 
ing one of his pupils who has rapidly become proficient in 
the art. His first words are worthy of notice (vss. 1-4:) : 

noWo)v fia$rfT5>v y€vofi€viav ifioif Aucc, 
Sik TO vociv dct ri kol ^x^v ^X^**' 
airci ycyovots /uiayeipos he rrjs ohcias 
iv ov\ SkoK ScKa fn/ct, iroXv vcomiros. 

From this we may infer that the time spent as an apprentice 
was usually longer than that here designated. Yet some of 
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the older members of the profession did not believe the art 
could be acquired so quickly, as seen from Sosipater (M. IVj 
482; Kill, 814; vss. 6fiP.): 

'Ettci fjuiyapov av Xap]^ dXrjOivoy, 
€K inuSos op&ws CIS TO wpayfi.' clayfyfievw 
Kol rots &vvdfi€i^ KaT€\ovra koX to, fuxjOf^fjuara 
awavr' c<^c^s elBoO*, crcpov <roi tv\6v 
^Ki/crcrat ro vpayfui. 

Another such fidr/eipo^ is depicted by Hegesippus (M. IV, 
479; K. Ill, 312). Dionysius (M. Ill, 551; K II, 425) 
also portrays a tidyeipo^ in conversation with his pupils, who 
gives timely warning of what is expected of each of them in 
the pursuit of their vocation. Philetaerus (M. Ill, 298; 
K. II, 234) refers to a certain fidyeipo^ who had more pupils 
than Stratonicus (cf. p. 32, n. 1), while in Euphron (M. IV, 
492 ; K. Ill, 322) a pupil speaks proudly of his teacher's skill. 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that these frequent refer- 
ences had their basis in reality. The older class of fidyeipoi 
would naturally pride themselves on their knowledge of the 
great writers on the art. And their instruction, in turn, would 
be sought by younger members of the profession who came 
under their supervision and acted as their assistants until 
they were competent to take up their occupation alone. 

The rivalry between fidyeipoi when a desirable employer 
wished to hire one of their number is well demonstrated in 
a fragment of Posidippus (M. IV, 513; K. Ill, 335), where 
such an employer relates his experience on such an occasion: 

*Eya» fmy€ipov Xafifiavwiv oKi^icoa 

ra rwv fwyeCpwv wavO* a KaO^ hcaarrov Kouca 

avrepyoXapovyroi cXcyov* 6 fiev &s ovk i\€i 

ptva KpiTuctfv irpos rcnnl/av, 6 S' ore ^ro^ arofui 

voviffpoVf 6 8c rrfv yXurrrav cis do';(i/fiopas 

imOvfuas tviA re roiv i^^<rfiar<ii>v, 

KodoAos, Karo^o^y yyavirriKo^y irpoaKavariKOif 
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§cawvov ov i^ipwv, wvp ot ^ipiav* ifc tov wvfkit 
CIS rhs fiaxoiipas ^K$w &y ctt ovroal 
fitci T&y ftayaipSiy rdv wpoi r* i\ijXv$€¥^ 

The better /uiyeipoi, at least, did not hire to any chance per- 
son who might stand in need of their services. A fragment 
of Diphilus (M. IV, 394; K. II, 553; vss. 4-32), in which a 
fAoyeipo^ converses with a Tpatre^owouk, furnishes trustworthy 
information on the subject, though under the comic disguise: 

Ov y^ pa&il^ia vpvrtpov Av /a^ Soicifuiirai 
ri% iafi' 6 0vo>v, fj voBfv (rwurrarai 
ro &iirvov, ^ kckXi/kcv daSpwrav^ riva%, 
loTTiv 8' diravr<i>v rc0v ycvwv fun Siaypa^, 
ds vota fjLurSovv tj ^vXiCrrccrAit fu &?. 
otov TO Kara rov/Airdpiov, tl fiovXjUj ytvot* 
vavK\rjpo9 AwoOvti m c^itv, dirojSoXW 
r^v loTov ^ m/SoXia crwrpo/^f vcak > 
^ ^prt ' l^ippv^i* inripavrXov ycvdfMvof * 
d^Ka rov ro&ovrov* ovSiv ^Scois 
iroic? yap ovrosy dX\' ^ov vdfiov x^^' 
opjov Sk rati (nrov&uo'i ScaXoyti^crai 
rots crv/AirAcovaiv 6ir(^ov ivifidXXu fjJpof 
Tiffuij rk ff avTov (nrXKiy)(y^ liccurrof i<r$Cu, 
AW* htpoi cI<nrcnrXcviccv ^x Bvl^avrCov 
rptraioi, diraOrjs, ivwoprfKm, iripiyap^ 
d% 8c#c' lirX Ty fjLvji ycyovcKu icai ScoScko, 
AaXoiv ra vavXa koX &£vci' ipvyydvmyj 
d4^poSi<ri* viro KoXkml/i pjoarpoTroU irowv* 
mrh rovrov vrripv^ €v6v9 iKfi€firfK6Taj 
r^v Se^t^v MfioiXjov, ipurqa'Orfv Ai^ 
(TcorQ/^of) ifjLirimiya n} Sulkov^v, 
roiovTos 6 rporroi* pMpdKiov ipiov vdXiv 
rk Trarp<pa PpvKU hoL <nra6f, noptvopAU* 

1 Some proyerb is doubtless referred to in these last Terses, but there seems to 
have been another meaning intended, also. The fi^x^^P* v&8 a ▼®i7 common utensil 
of the iUy€Lp9t,, and they are represented on the comic stage as carrying one of these. 
The snoeessfnl contestant might, therefore, pass through the ranks of brandished 
iftix**P<M A>^d the wvp KSyiav of his rivals. See Meineke's note on this rerie. 
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diro (TVfifioXjSiv awdyovra vrj At' erepd irov 
cvc)3aA,ev ci9 rav K€pafU)v ivevprifxeya, 
rot KfMxnrf^ dvoOXipevra kcll K€Kpay ora' 
"'Oi/foptov ayofxuov iroitiv tls jSovAcTot;" 
CO) Poavy etc. 

It is doubtless true that the most independent of the 
fidyeipoi knew beforehand the condition of the persons to 
whom they hired, and were quite as well informed as to the 
employers as the latter were concerning the standing of 
individual fidyeipoi. 

But when a professional fidyeipo^ had once been hired for 
some special occasion, he could generally be depended upon 
to put forth his best efforts to make the aflfair a success. He 
particularly desired to know in advance the character of the 
persons who were to be present at the feast he was to pre- 
pare. In this respect he especially differed from the 
oyfroTrouk^ (most like the fjidyeipo^ in some points of the pro- 
fession), according to the statement of a ficbyeipo^ in a frag- 
ment of Dionysius (M. Ill, 547; K. II, 423) when dis- 
coursing on the art to his employer (vss. 1-35) : 

S<^o8pa fjuoi Kc^apKran, Stfuo, vrj rov^ tfeovs, 
ravfl TTpociiras' rov fmyeipov ciScmu 
iroAv $€t yap del irportpov ots /xcAXci iroidv 
TO BeiTTVov ^ TO SciTTVov cy^ccpciv irotciv 
av fuv yap <h rt9 tovt^ €vifi\Gl/rj fwvov, 
Tov^pov voirjmu Kara Tpoirov irSt^ Set, riva 
Tp&irov irapaOtLvai 8' ^ iror' ^ tr&s VKevoATOx 
&^ yai wpoCSifrai rovro firjSk <f>povTurrj, 
cvKfTi /laycipoS) ^(mtoios 3' cort vov* 
ov TavTo 8' ioTi TOVTO' iroXv 8ii;XAa;(CV, 
[woXv]. OTparrjyoi vas koXxW os &v ^Ph 
8vKi/uv, 6 fi€UTOi dvvdfJL€vo9 Kov wpdyfuuriv 
dvaoTpa^vai koll 8ia)3Xei/r<u ri irov 

1 1 haTe collected the available material on the wfiowoUt and shall paUish my 
reeults at some future time. 
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ovTws iij}' 17/uuv (Tjccvaaai fUv ^ rtfuw 
rfiwriioB^ hlnjofu re kuI ^ixrav ro «i)p 
6 Tvxju¥ ivwir' 3y, 6^owoioi 8' o^ /yu>vov 
coTtv 6 r<Movro9i 6 8i /layccpos ^UAo ri. 
(TWiSciv roiroV) oipav, rov xoAovvra, rov iraAiv 
SanrovKTa, n-ore 8ci koI tCv* i;(0w dyopoooi 
[ov rov rvxwTQi^. vmrra fjikv kij^u o^cfioy 
dct yap, ovic dci S^ r^v rovrcov x^*' 
Ixtts OfwuLV, ov8' UTTK r^ ^Son/K. 
*Ap\(urrpaT09 ycypa^c re jcal Sof afenu 
vapd ruTiv oi)rc0$ o)s Aeyoiv ri XP'^T^^M^^) 
ra iroXAa 8' ^yvoi;ice kov8^ Sv Xcya. 
fi^ vdyr' 3xov€ firi^i irdvra fiAvdavty 
rwv Puuiov tiT$^ Ivtica ra yeypafifiiwL, 
Kcva fioAAov 1) or' ^ ov3eir(tf ycypa/ifiCMi. 
ov8' loTiv ciirciv irept /layoptic^s* circi 

cTjt' clpriW 

opov yap ovK Ioxi^kcF) oS 6 Koipo^j 
avTT/ 8' eavr^s ^oti 8€OTron;s' ^av 8' 

cv fijkv <rv XPV^V rj f^^XYXh '''^ ^^ '^^hci^ 
Koipoy 8' SiiroKargi, vupairoXaiXcK 1) rc^Ki;* 

The fJMy€ipa<: spared no pains, then, it would seem, to pro- 
cure the proper food for each occasion and to suit the tastes 
of the persons present. It was especially important that 
they should be apprised of the various tastes of men of dif- 
ferent nationalities, we read in a fragment of Diphilus (M. 
IV, 381; K. II, 545), where a fidyeipty; is introduced in oon- 
voTsation with his employer: 

ndo-oc ro irX^Ooi (iciv ot K€KX.7}fUvoi 

€1$ rovs ydfiov^y PiXrurrej Ktu irorep' 'Arrucoi 

airaKrc9, ij kojc rovfitroptov rives; B. rt, 8ai 

tovt' ioTi irpo9 <r€ rov /xaycipov; A. rrj^ 'rcxKiys 

ifycfuivui rk €<my avrrj^, 2> wdrtpy 

TO Twv i^/A,€v<av ra OTopara irpo€(8€KU. 
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otov *Po8un;$ KeKkrfKos' ttxrunkri Sos 

dTTO^wa^ aiXovpoy ^ XjeffCaVf c^' £ 
XOfMCi voXv fjuaXXov rj fivpivrjv 7po<rey;(eoi$. 
B. doTCiov 6 aiXovpurfWi, A. &v Bv(|iavrtovs, 
&tffwO(*^ airo&rja-ov wra y' av irapari^^, 
KoBaXa. vovqavs wdvra KdxrKopoSurfieva. 
&a ycip TO irX^Bo^ rwv irap' avroig IxOwav 
7ravT€S fiXi)(avio8us utrl koI fJue<rroi Xatrqi. 

In a city like Athens, whither the tide of commerce brought 
representativeB of many nationalities, it was of particular 
consequence that the tastes of various peoples should be 
considered. A fragment of Menander (M. IV, 205; K. Ill, 
182) makes this care of the fiaryeipoi even more apparent. 
The fuyeipo^ is in conversation with his employer, who speaks 
first: 

ficyov TO Setirvdv iariv viroSo^VS. B. tivos; 
TToSairov; &a^€/oct t<S fuiytCptf tovto yap* 
olov ret vrfO'toynKa ravrl (eyv&pui 
€v irpoo'ifka.Toi,^ l^SvSioK TtBpoLfifuva 
fcat iravro&iirots, rots oAfuocs ficv ov vdw 
dAuTKcr,' dAA' ovro>9 vap^pyia^ anTCTOi* 
rots S' ov^Xcucrcts kuI rot K€KapvK€vp.€va 
fuiXXov irpoo'cScfar'* 'ApKoi&xos rovvavTiov 
MdXarro^ cv tols Xo9ra3uM9 dA/(r#c€rai* 
*l<aviK09 irXavToi' vwoaraxru^ irom, 
Kov^avXjov, xnrofiivrfriMvra fipiLpjoxa, 

Anaxippus (M. IV, 459; K. Ill, 296) presents a /ia7€ipo9 who 
claims that he is careful to know the temperaments of the 
men whom he serves. He has separate dishes (vss. 28 ff.) 
for the philosophers, the lovers, the tax collectors, those of 
different ages. So thoroughly has he studied this branch of 
the art that he boasts (vss. 47 f.) : 

*l8o>v ro vpoaiOTTOv yvcocro/x' ov f lyrci ^yciv 
Ijourros vpMv. 
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A fAorfeipo^ gives similar advice to his pupils in a fragment 
of a play of Posidippus (M. IV. 521 ; K. Ill, 342 ; vss. 15 flP. ) : 

^Owtp otv inrtBifMfVy rtp fccvcp xtopav &%v. 
Kol ra OTOfua ytvoxTKC rSiv iceicA.i;/Aci/iuv. 
wnrtp ykp cts rd^iropta, r^i ^^X*^ vipas 
rovr' Icrrtv, iv cS vfiwrhpafurp frpo9 rb aT6/jia, 

But not only were the tastes consulted with reference to 
the kinds of food, but also in regard to the temperature at 
which it was served. This is the tenor of the speech of a 
fiarfeipo^ in a fragment of Sosipater (M. IV, 482; K. Ill, 
814; vss. 45-56): 

AwavToxw fA€v ioTi «cdv iraa"g T€)(vg, 

iv ng KoB* ^/Ma$ 8' wnrtp ^^rai axtSau* 

TO yap wapaB^voA jcd^cXciv TfraypJviOi 

Ikooto, mu rov Koxpbv Im tovtws iSciv, 

irore S^ irvKVorcpov ^irayayetv, «cat irorc /Sa&tp^y 

Ktu ira>s ix^^^*' ^P^ ^^ Setirvov, xot «rorc 

cCliaupov aurtov cort rcov o^j/iov ra pkv 

$tppk irapaBuvxuy ra 8' iiravcrro, ra Sc p,iifTUi^y 

ra 8' ^CDS d«roi/rv£iaKra — ravra ira^ra 8^ 

Iv roTs arparr/yiKOia'ty i(€rd£erai 

ftajSTJpMTlV. 

And, again, in a fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 464; K. II, 
861) a /laryeipo^ inquires Kow h^ shall serve the food on a 
certain occasion — cold or warm or steaming hot — and inso- 
lently expresses his private opinion of one who would have 
all his food served at the same temperature. Athenaeus 
(viii, 354d) states that the fidyeipoi of his day were care- 
ful in all such matters also. And so these fiar/eipoi must 
needs keep their own senses alert, that they may make no 
mistakes along this line, according to a statement in Machon 
(M. IV, 496; K III, 325). 
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Nor do we want for accounts of the ingenuity displayed by 
IMryeipoi on particular occasions. Thus a story is told of a 
certain Soterides (in Euphron, M. IV, 494; K. Ill, 323) 
who deceived a king with his imitation of anchovies at a time 
when the king was unable to secure the real article. A 
fidrfeipo<i also delights to relate (in Archedicus, M. IV, 435; 
K. Ill, 276) how he preserved his reputation, when in a 
difficult position, by using olive oil to make a quick fire and 
sending in some of his relishes while he prepared the fish, 
so as not to seem to be behind time. And even when some 
mistake had been made in his department, the ingenuity of 
the fidryeipof: stood him in good stead. Witness the ingen- 
ious device of a pAirfeipo^ as proposed in a fragment of a lost 
play of Alexis (M. Ill, 439; K. II, 341) to th§ one who has 
made some mistake in cooking. The latter is apparently the 
first spokesman in the following dialogue (vss. 1-17): 

*Hl/rc /UK SoJCCl 

wviKTov rt o^ov ScX^oKciov. B. ^8v yc. 

A. hr€Lra vpwrK€KavK€, B. fitjSev (fipovTUTfp. 
uurc/AOV yap to irajSo^ core. A. r^ rpoir^; 

B. ofos Aa)8a>v rjv cis XeKovrfV rtV ly\€ai 
tl/vxpov, fuvMTs; ttra Btppiqv t^v xurpav 
CIS Tovfos hStfi' Suiirvpo^ yap oSc* In 
cX^ci &' avr^s vorCSa, km {v/iov/xen; 
iMTirtp Kitrqpi^ Xxf^lftrai &c^o8ovs 
a'op<l>ai, &' a>v rrp^ vypaarCav eic3e^cr(u* 
rot Kpea&C hrrtu r' ovk &n'€$rfpapfi€vaj 
iy^vXja 8' arptpjd kojL Spoaw&rf rrjv <r\&nv» 

A. ^AttoAAoV) a>9 tarpiKcos. <o FAavxia, 

ravTi TToti/o'CD. B. Kai vapariBu y' avra, mu, 
orav mpariBy^f pavSdvu^; hfnr/ptva. 
drfWi yap ovrcos ov)^i Trpotrmfirja'tTai 
rois pucrCv, oAA' avoi pA\* elfn Kara^vycuv. 

Another fid/yeLptys in Dionysius (M. Ill, 547; K. II, 423) 
tells how he remedies a mistake with ease and adroitness* 
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This facility of adapting himself to every occasion that 
may arise, a fidyeipo^ in Alexis (M. Ill, 451; E. II, 351) 
claims, distinguishes him from the o^p^nrouh, who does not 
possess the same skill. Let us note verses 6-14 of this frag- 
ment: 

Toy o^oroiov CKCvdjatu XPV^^^ ftovov 
So TcnAJfovy SiXXo S' ovSry. &v fikv o^ '^^V 
6 ravra /xcAAcuv i<rOi€iv re mu k/hvciv 
CIS KojLpiov IXB^Vy io<liekrja'€ rrfv ri)(yrfv' 
Av 8' wrrtpiirj r^s reray/xcFi;? <lx/ui^$, 
oKrr' i) ir/900im;aaKra ;(Xuuvav iraXiv, 
^ /x^ irpooTmyoxLvra crvKreXetv ra;(v, 
dirccrr^ioi^o'c t§s tcj(vi;s r^ ^Sonyv. 
Ci9 Tovs <ro^arras rov fmyupov iyypdf^» 

Despite all their learning, however, we sometimes read 
(of. Anaxippus in Ath. ix, 403e) of innovators who caused 
physical suflfenng to those unfortunate enough to test their 
concoctions. Yet, like the great Seuthes in Posidippus (M. 
IV, 523; K. Ill, 344), they were more often able to general 
their forces in battle array against the hosts of the attacking 
party. Euphron (M. IV, 487; K. Ill, 317) even depicts 
the case of an adept in the art of securing booty who alone 
had discovered a way tou — fitf X'^^^^^ \vtcov Sid, #c€i^9.* But 
prudence must be exercised by the fidyeipot in practicing 
such tricks, we are told by a fidyeipo^ in another fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 492; K. Ill, 322).' If they are sure of 
receiving their stipulated wages, they must not exceed the 
bounds of their professional discretion in all such matters. 

When fidyeipoi did transgress the limits of their own prov- 
ince, there was trouble as the result. A noteworthy example 
is found in Menander (M. IV, 222; K. Ill, 148), where a 
fidryeipty; has caused general consternation and confusion by 
undertaking what rightfully belonged to the province of the 

1 The name of this /uia'y*»p<K is Lyous. Cf . vss. 1 and 21. 

2 See note on this passage, p. 51, n. 3. 
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Tpaire^oTTouh and the Srj/JLiovpytk. His officiousness receives 
its just rebuke. Athenaeus (ix, 3836) also speaks of the 
curiosity of the class of fidyeipoi, and in a passage which 
appears to have had its origin in Comedy (Themist., Or. 21, 
262c) the slanderous propensities of their profession are well 
depicted. 

And so we must conclude, I think, that the poets of the 
Middle and the New Comedy have given us a true picture of 
the personal characteristics of the tiarfeipoi of those times, 
however much of what is mainly or purely comic they may 
have combined in the characterization. Not to refer again 
to their prevailing trait of undue boastfulness, they were 
characterized, therefore, by a proper pride in their art and 
all that pertained to it, and used independent methods in its 
advancement. With them 17 fiayeipi/cif rex^rj was of prime 
importance at all times and in all circumstances. 

This pride of the fidyeipoL in their art is especially exem- 
plified in the preparation of particular dishes. In very many 
passages in Athenaeus the recipes for particular kinds of 
food are given, but it has seemed not a useless task to note 
here how the fia^eipoi of ancient Greek times were experts in 
preparing certain dishes for the table on which they chiefly 
prided themselves. An excellent example of this is found in 
a fragment of Philemon (M. IV, 26; K. II, 500), where a 
fidyeipo^ expresses his delight at the skill he has shown in 
cooking a fish: 

*Os t/Acpos fwuir^kOe yy re KovpawS 
Xefot fJuoXovTi ronjnj/ov o>s eorKcuiou. 
VT} Tiyv 'Aftyvav, lySv y' cct' evrjfJuepcLV 
iv airaa-iv ixOv9 diraXoi olo^ ycyovi fioc, 
olov 7rapaT€$€iK\ ov irc<l>apiMiK€vfi€vov 
Tvpoi(nv, ov8' avioOcv iirp^urfiivov, 

d\X' OtOS ^V iwv, KWITTOS 0>V TOVOVTOi ^V 

ovTtos airaXov IScoKa koI wp^ov to frvp 
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^irra>v rov iyOw, ovSk irurrcvA^o/Mu. 

ofJMMV cycKcr', 6pvi9 onrorav ofyirda'rf 

rov xarairtciv fuil^ov rt* irepir/9c;(Ct kvkX^ 

nTpovcra rovro, Karairtctv 8' ^cnrovSoiccv, 

€T€fKu SiMKOvaw 3c ravT^v. ravTov ^v. 

r^ i^Sov^v o npSyros avrStv KarcLfuuSiav 

r^ kowaBoij (ivein;8i;(rc icJ^cvyev icvicXcp 

T^v A,oiraS' Ix^^' ^(XXoc 8' ^StWov Kara ird8a$. 

c^v oAoXi^ttv* Oi /i^v ^pmurav ri yap, 

ot 8' av8ci/, ot 8^ Travro. Kot roc irapiXaPov 

ixj9vi ?rora/uovs ^o-^eovras fiopPapov 

ci 8' IXajSov (SpriQif a-Kopov^ rj 'k r^s 'Arnicas 

yAavKuricov, 2> Zcv frmrtp, tj ^("Apyovi Kawpov, 

^ 'k r^ SiicvQ)vos r^ ^Ckri^ w rocs ^dcs 

^^i noo-ci8o>v yoyypov cts rov ovpavov, 

airavrcs oc ^yovrcs cyci^vr' &v 0coi. 

dAuturcav tvprfKa* rov9 T^Svf vtKpov^y 

Srav WT^pavBwn, iroua (ffv «raAiv. 

This well illtiBtrates the naive joy which one of these profes- 
sional fidycipoi might experience over his success in cooking 
a favorite dainty of the Athenians. 

Indeed, fish were such a favorite food with many of the 
Greeks that there is ample evidence of the skill displayed by 
fjidyeipoi in their preparation for the table. Antipbanes 
(M. Ill, 130; K. II, 109) gives a list of fish which are 
apparently intended for the knife of the fidyeipo^. In a 
fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 429; K. II, 335) a fidyeipofs 
relates his purchases at the fish-market in comic fashion, and 
boasts that he prepares the sauces and dressings for such as 
these in so elegant style (vss. 21flF.) &ot€tou9 | Beiwvovvra^ ek 
tA XottoSa' i/JLl3d\\€ip iroicj | iviore rois oSoWa? inro Try: ^Soprj^, 
We read of the method of preparing dried herring in another 
fragment of the same author (M. Ill, 470; K. II, 366). In 
still a third fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 442; K. II, 344) the 
saurus is a specialty of a certain fidyeipo^s. The pleasure which 
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a Greek audience would take in the description of the prepara- 
tion of certain kinds of fish may be readily inferred from a 
fragment of Sotades (M. Ill, 585; K. II, 447). Here a 
fidr/eipo^ narrates at length his methods of dressing and cook- 
ing the various fishes he has bought in the market. In fact, 
the entire art of the fidyeipo^s in this specialty is clearly dis- 
played in this fragment. In the first place, a careful selection 
of the fish must be made. Then the cleaning of the finny 
creatures and the fire used in cooking them were of importance. 
Nor could the different parts of the fishes be treated in the 
same way. The manner of cooking them was also to be con- 
sidered, as well as the spices and condiments used in dressing 
them for the table. When finally they were served, daintily 
arranged among herbs of different species and with the varie- 
ties of sauces employed for various fishes, they might be 
truly called dishes fit for kingly mouths.^ 

Let us now turn to a consideration of a few of the other 
dishes much in favor among the Greeks. Squids have been 
mentioned in some of the fragments of Comedy already 
quoted. The preparation of the squid is described in Alexis 
(M. Ill, 416 ; K. II, 323). We find a longer passage on the 
same topic from the same author (M. Ill, 471; K.II, 367) : 

Spaxfirj^ fuas rpk' t&v Sk ras fjxv irXeKrdva^ 
Kcu irr€pvYta awrefJLwv €<f>$a^ iroto), 
TO 8' 3XXo (r&fw. KarartfjLMV iroAAovs Kvfiov^ 
a-firjaui re Xchtocs dXcri, Setirvovrrcov a/ia 
eirt TO rdyqvov aC^ov cirto'cuov fftipm* 

Boeotian eels were especially a delicacy with the Greeks, 
and in Antiphanes (M. Ill, 125; K. II, 105) we have a de- 
scription of the cooking of an eel (vss. 1-7) : 

1 A large number of passasres from Archestratas and other writers relatingr to 
the cooking of fish might be quoted from Athenaeus (cf . vii, 3106, 278a, 303e, 306a, 
321c, 325/), as well as other passages from Greek Comedy (cf. Anaxilas, M. Ill, 346, 
K. II, 269 ; Timocles, M. Ill, 591, K. II, 451) on the same subject. 
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^H re yap (twcuw/mk 
rrj^ hfSov mxrrfs ly^cXvc Bocorria 

xAuuvcr', (up€$\ hj/eraiy ira^Aa([cTai, 
vpwTKdjfB^ ' wart firfit^ &v ci x^iAxoOs l^oiv 
fiv§cnfpa^ (iaiXBoi ris, ^^cXtfctv iroXiv 
ciK$' Tocravrr/v i^aKovriiu ttvotJv* 

Fragments of Eubulus (M. Ill, 222, 223; K. II, 176, 177) 
also contain references to the eel, while the conger eel is 
mentioned by Alexis (M. Ill, 466; K. II, 363). 

The fidryeipo^ at the banquet depicted by Athenaeus de- 
scribes (ix, 381a-c) in detail with much pride the manner 
in which he has prepared the roast pig which he now serves 
up to them. 

The feast described by Mnesimachns (M. Ill, 568; K. 

II, 437) is perhaps a fair example of the extravagant luxuries 
of the table among the Greeks of later times. The varieties 
of meats here mentioned would doubtless require a number 
of professional fidyeipot tot their preparation. 

Candaulus is a dish of which a fidryeipof; boasts his knowl- 
edge in a fragment of Alexis (M. Ill, 462; K II, 360; 
vss. 1-6): 

VEri 8c <roi wapbi roOro xav&ivXdv riva 
wofioBi^ofJxy. B. fcav&ivXov; ovk i&qSoKa 
^Kav8avXov^ov8' cUi^jco' ovScirdnrore. 
A. OavfuuTTov ifJMV ivftrffui' iravu iroXvv S' ^ya> 
iav irapajOw croi, TrpoaKariSu rovs &ucrv\ovs 
oavrcp ye yplfnav* 

A fAoyeipo^ in Philemon (M. IV, 18; K II, 493) claims that 
he alone can make the candaulus, while in Nicostratus (M 

III, 284; K. II, 224) we read of a fidryeipo^ who could not 
make black broth, but understood the art of making dpiov 
9cal KovhavKov, He was evidently not a Spartan cook, since, 
as we have seen (Plut. Vit Lye. 46 E; Inst, Lac, 236 P), 
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the Spartans were noted for their black broth. The dish 
called Oplov, on the other hand, was peculiarly Athenian, we 
learned from Dionysius (M. Ill, 547; K. II, 423). 

Royal pea-soup and caper-plant were the specialties of a 
fidy€ipo^ in Demetrius (M. IV, 539; K, III 357), while the 
cooking of lentils had been taught a fidyeipo^; by a native, as 
represented in a passage from Antiphanes (M. Ill, 95 ; K. 
II, 82). 

Nicostratus (M. Ill, 281; K. II, 221) represents a fidyeL- 
po9 famous for a dish called fiarrvrf. 

Other dishes described by fidyeipoi at the banquet of the 
Deipnosophists are the pohovvrla (Ath. ix, 403d), poScavid 
(Ath. ix, 406a), fivfia (xiv, 662d). 

Some idea of the seasonings used may be got from a frag- 
ment of Alexis (M. Ill, 437; K. II, 343), while Diphilus 
(M. IV, 383; K. II, 546) represents a fidr^eipof; who is con- 
versant with the best of them. 

But even without further proof, such as has just been 
adduced, we might justly infer from a single fragment of 
Euphron (M. IV, 486; K. Ill, 317), already quoted, that 
each fidyeip(y; of any note among the Greeks had his own 
special dish in which he took particular pride and interest. 
Here (vss. 5-12) the accomplishments of the seven sages 
are enumerated, each of them having gained distinction by 
a different means in the practice of his art. In Athenaeus 
(xii, 521c) we even read of the discoveries of fidyeipoi being 
protected by law against use by others than the inventors. 

This brief review of some of the dishes on which indi- 
vidual Greek fidyeipoi especially prided themselves may serve 
to furnish some idea of the extent to which ^ fiayecpi/cif r^vri 
was carried among the people of this nation. Every true 
fidr/eipo^ took pleasure, not only in learning what had been 
taught by- those of his profession in the past, but also in 
making some fresh contribution to the art. The menu card 
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{ypafifiare^BioVy Ath. ii, 49 d) of these ancient times must 
have contained repeatedly items of courses that would whet 
the curiosity as well as the appetites of the Greeks. 

We are not now surprised, therefore, at the claim of a 
fuxfyeipof; in Philemon Junior (M. IV, 68; K. II, 540), who 
contends for skill in the cooking of meats and concludes with 
these words (vss. 6-9): 

Maycipo9 cotiv ovk iav itafii^pvo'iv 
^Xtav ri9 2\^y; #cai fmxaipav trpos rivo, 
ovS* av TK ci9 ra9 A.oira3as i^^vs cftjSaA.^, 
dAA' loTt TK <l>p6vrja'K iv r<o irpayfjuari* 

And the same thought as is expressed in Dionysius (M. Ill, 
547; K. II, 423; vss. 33 ff.) recurs many times in the comic 
fragments: 

Avr^ 8' cavT^s eori Scoiron;?. €av 8' 
€v fjikv (TV XPV^ r§ T€)(yrf, rov t^s '''^XY^ 
Ktupov 3' airok€a"jg^, irapawoXtttkcv i} Tl^inrf. 

But we must recognize the existence of a distinct art of 
the fAciyeipty;, particularly when we observe the many refer- 
ences to it in writers other than the comic poets. Plato and 
Aris^ptle evidently admit the existence of the art, as such, in 
their day, as may be seen from various passages.^ It is note- 
worthy that Plato generally mentions this art in connection 
with the profession of the physician.^ In Gorgias^ 500 B, 
we find this statement: Kal iriOrfv r&v fikv irepl Tct<; 97801/^9 
Ttfv fiayeipiKTfv ipnreLplav^ aXX' ov rej^nyi/, t&v Se irepl to ayaOov 
Tf}v larpiKrjv rexyqv. With this we may compare OorgiaSf 
491 A, where the fiarfeipoi are spoken of along with the 
a/ctnorSfioi as of not much influence in the state. When we 
remember, however, that in Plato's time this art was already 
beginning to play so important a r6le in the life of the 

iCf. Plato, Bep. 3320; Euthyd. 301 D; De lege (Minos), 316E-317A; Aristot., 
PoKt. r 11, 1282 a, Uff. ; De animay 9, 485a, 32. 

a Cf . Plato, PoliU 289 A ; i>e virtute, 376 A and D ; Oorg, 500 B. 



